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Stampea .Jdu.on, Fivepence. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 

Professor MORRIS, F.G.S., will commence his course by an 
Introductory Lecture, on Thursday, Jan. 19, at 3 o'clock, Sub- 
ject—The Object and Application of Geological Science. This 
lecture is free to the public. The course will consist of from 25 to 
30 Lectures, to be delivered on Tuecadays and Thursdays, froma 
quarter past 4 to a quarter past 5. Fee, £2; College fee, 5s. 

Two Murchison Prizes—£15 and £10 respectively—offered by 
the Baron D. Goldsmid, will be at the disposal of the Professor for 
presentation to students of this class at the end of the present 
session, if he consider the proficiency of the students deserving of 
such rewards. If not, the prizes will be retained for award ina 
future year. 

RICHARD POTTER, A.M., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 


XNEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. The 
LECTURES of PROFESSOR MORRIS have just com- 
menced. The course will consist of from 25 to 30 Lectures, to be 
delivered on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from a quarter ;ast Four 
to a quarter past Five. Fee £2, College Fee, 5s. 

Two Mvurcuison Prizes—£15 and £10 respectively—offered by 
the Baron D. Goldsmid, will be at the disposal of the Professor, 
for presentation to Students of this Class at the end of the present 
Sess on, if he consider the proficiency of his Students deserving 
of such rewards. If not, the Prizes will be retained foraward in a 
future year. 


Jan. 2, 1854. 





RICHARD POTTER, A.M., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts & Laws. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, January 25, 1544. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Evening 
) Instruction for Ladies engaged in tuition. Particulars may 
be ubtained at the Office, 67, Harley Street. 
Cc. G. NICOLAY, Deputy-Chairman. 


r + + 
Re POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Vatron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

First Exhibition of Specimens of Coloured Photographic Pic- 
tures, giving all the accuracy of outline and tints of nature, 
in addition to the Magnificent Photographic Pictures, pre- 
pared expressly for this Institution by Monsieur Ferriere 
of Paris, exhibited on a surface of about a thousand 
square feet, and with an entirely New Series of Dissolving 
Views, daily at a Quarter past Four, and in the evenings 
ata Quarter past Nine. 








Lecture by Dr. Bachheffner on Wiikins’s New Patent Uni- J 


versal Electric Telegraph. 
Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Spontaneous Combustion, 
with Brilliant Experiments. 
Open Morninzs and Evenings. Admission, 1s.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 
Annual Subscribers to the Institution are eligible to be elected 
Members of the Reading and Chess-Rooms,on paying an additional 
Guinea per annum. 


RovaL POLYTECHNIC READING and 
CHESS ROOMS, 5, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Noblemen and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the 
Annual Subscription t» these Rooms is reduced to Two Guineas, 
which includes the entrée to the Institution. 
R. 1. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


\ JHITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHENZZUM.—Weekly Assemblies for Music and 
Dancing—Lectures, Classes, and Entertainments—Dining, Coffee, 
Smoking, and Drawing Rooms—Library, Reading, and News 
Rooms, supplied with 30 Daily and 100 Weekly and Provincial 
Papers. Subscriptions, Two Guineas the year; One Guinea the 
pala Ladies half these rates. Country Members one Guinea 
the year. 

Members may join and Subscribe from the first day of any Month. 

No Entrance Fee. 

A Prospectus with a Complete List of Lectures, Classes, and En- 
tertainments for the cnsuing quarter may be obtained of the 
Secretary. 

sECTURE, Thursday evening, February 2n1, CARL THEO- 
DORE KORNER, his LIFE, GENIUS, WORKS, and CONTEM- 
PORARIBS, by SHIRLEY HIBBERT, Esq., to commence at eight 
o'clock. Members free, with the usual privilege for their Friends. 
Non-members, Is. 
37, Arundel Street, Strand. 








HENRY Y. BRACE, Sce. 


{GYPTIAN HALL.—CONSTANTINOPLE 
A 4 is NOW OPEN every Day at half past twoo’clock, and every 
Evening at eight. The Lecture is delivered by Mr. CHARLES 
KENN EY, and has been written by Mr. ALBERT SMITH and Mr. 
SHIRLEY BROOKS. Admission, Is.; reserved seats, 2s. 


SANTEC . ° 
J+! ANESE EXHIBITION.—tThe First direct 

J Imp rtation from Japan will open on Monday next for Exhi- 
dition at the Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
5, FE all Mall East, for a limited period, as the Society will shoruy 
require their Gallery. Admission, ‘wo Shillings. 


rs = ? 
NEAR MONMOUTH.—TO BE LET on 

Lease, from the Ist of May, the TUMP HOUSE, about two 
miles from Monmouth, beautifully situate on a declivity, above 
the Monnow, celebrated for its trout fishing. The Residence, 
Which is suitable for a highly respectable Family, contains :— 
Dining-rooms, Drawing-room, Library, 6 Best Bed-rooms, and 
4 Servants’ Rooms, with all necessary Offices, Coach house, Sta- 
bling for 6 Horses, convenient Farm Buildings, with good Pleasure 
and Kitchen Gardens, and about 27 acres of prime Meadow and 
Orchard Land stocked with Fruit Trees. It is approached bya 
Private Bridge, with Lodge, from the villaze of Rockfield, and a 
right of shooting over about 1200 acres adjoining will be granted. 
In the season a pack of fox -hounds constantly meet in the adjacent 
covers.—For particulars apply to Messrs. Snell, Albemarle Street, 
or to J. W. Peppercorne, Esq., Oatlands House, near Cherisey. 














NDREWS’ LIBRARY, 167, New Bond 
Street. The Terms of Subscription to this Old Established 
Library, suitable to All Classes of Readers, may be had on applica- 
tion to the Librarian. 
*," A liberal supply of New Works, Magazines, &c. 


W ISTMINSTER ABBEY or VICTORY.— 

NELSON at the BATTLE of ST. VINCENT.—LEGGATT, 
HAYWARD, and LEGGATY beg to inform their Patrons and 
Friends, that T. Jones Barker’s last Grand Historical Picture of 
Nelson Receiving tie Swords from the Vanquished Officers on the 
quarter-deck of the ‘San Joset,’ on the memorable 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1797, at the Battle of St. Vincent, is NOW ON VIEW at 
their Galiery, 79, Cornhill. 

Court Circular, Nov. 24, 1853.—Windsor.— “‘ Messrs. Leggatt had 
the honour of submitting to Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, Barker’s painting of Nelson receiving the Swords 
of the Officers on the quarter-deck of the San Josef after the battle 
of St. Vincent.” 

In consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, the 
picture is exhibited by gas-light, and may be viewed from 10 till 6. 


ROSaEtT COCKS and CO.’"S STANDARD 
OCTAVO EDITIONS. 
HANDEL’S MESSIAH, 6s. 6d. 
HAYDN’S CREATION, 4s. 6d. Th» People’s Edition. Imperial 
8vo. Edited by JOHN BISHOP. Vocal score, with Organ or 
Piano accompaniment. 

“‘ Nothing, in short, is wanting to give completenrss to this edi- 
tion; and, without reference to its cheapness, it is not surpassed 
in value by any other edition, however costly, extant.”—John Bull, 
May 17, 1853. 

“The arrangement is the best Lhave seen. The orchestral points 
are most accurately taken up, and presented in so clear a light that 
the musical intellect can fully appreciate all the beauties of the 
sublime original.” (Signed) Joun Brawam. 

Specimens gratis and postage free. Folio copies, lis. each. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 








and 





DR. LINDLEY’S LECTURES. 
Now ready, price Is. 
THE SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION ; 
an Outline of the Principles to be observed in the Delinea- 
tion of Plants. Being the Substance of Three Lectures delivered 
to the Students of Practical Art, in Marlborough House, in Novem- 
ber, 1852. By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, price 64. ‘ 

A LDRESS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER 
4 LYTTON, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., to the ASSOCIATED 
SOCIETIES of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, on the 
Occasion of his Installation as their Honorary President. De- 
livered in the Queen Street Hall, Jan. 18, 1854. And his SPEECH 
at the Public Dinner given to Him in the Hopetoun Rooms, Edin- 
burgh, Jan. 20, 1854. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 


NREAT TRUTHS FOR THOUGHTFUL 
HOURS. Preliminary Human Happiness: an Essay. 
“Labour, if it were unnecessary to the existence, would be ne- 
cessary to the happiness of men.” 
By C. B. ADDERLEY, Esq., M.B., 18mo, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 


No. 1. THE GRAND DISCOVERY ; or, 


The Fatherhood of God. By the Rey. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
Dundee. 18mo, Is. 6d. 


Blackader and Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 








DE QUINCEY’S WORKS, VOL. II. 
This day is published, post 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS, GRAVE and GAY, from the 
\ Writings, published and unpublished, of THOMAS DE 
QUINCEY. Revised and enlarged by himself. ‘The present 
Volume forming Autobiographic Sketches. 

Volume Il. contains: — Cymon and Iphigenia—The Orphan 
Heiresses— Female Students in Theology—The Priory — Early 
Memorials of Grasmere—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—W ordsworth 
and Southey. 

Edinburgh: James Hogg. London: Groombridge and Sons. 





DR. CROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 


“™ E ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE Explained and Llustrated. By the 
Rev. A. CROMBIE, LL.D., F.R.S., M.R.S.L., and F.Z.S. 
Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 
By the same Author, 
GYMNASIUM; sive Symbola Critica, 
Abridged. Intended to assist the Classical Student in his endea- 
vours to attain a correct Latin Prose Style. By the Kev. ALEX- 
— CROMBIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 5th edition. 12mo, 6s. 
cloth. 
THE GYMNASIUM, complete. 6th Edition, 


corrected and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 1s. cloth. 


CLAVIS GYMNASIL. 6th Edition. 


6s. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Seventh 


8vo, 





This day, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


47° OF MODERN ROME. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HE LAW OF THE LOVE OF GOD in the 


first Four Commandments. An Essay by GEORGE 
MOBERLY, D.C.L., Head Master of Winchester College. 


D. Nutt, Winchester, and 270, Strand, London. 





In 8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 6d., or free by post, 5s. 
\OMER;; or, a Brief Analysis of the Language 
and Knowledge of the Ancient Cymry. By JOHN WIL- 
LIAMS, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon of Cardigan. 


London: Hughes and Butler, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 





NEW WORK BY THE LATE REV. WILLIAM JAY. 
Now ready, price 6s cloth lettered, 
ECTURES ON FEMALE SCRIPTURE 
CHARACTERS, by the late Rev. WILLIAM JAY, of Bath. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


HE LOST CHILD, A Tale of London Streets, 
and other Stories for Children, in Words of Two Syllables. 
By Mrs BESSET, Author of ‘The Black Princess,” &. With 
3 Tinted Illustration by Wm. Gate. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; 
in Alphabetical Order: with copious Illustrations and L 
amples, drawn from the best Writers. To which is added, an Index 
to the Words. By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. Ninth Edition, 
greatly improved. 8vo, 15s. cloth. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Just published, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
GHORTER CATECHISM OF THE KIRK 


OF sCOTLAND, Translated for the First Time into the 
SYRIAC LANGUAGE. By ROBERT YOUNG. Uniform with 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek, Latin, German, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, and Italian versions. 

Edinburgh: R. Vonng, 5, Head ofthe Mound. London: 

W. Allan; ae und co., Paternoster Row. 
DR. CCMMLAY’S NEW WORK. 
This day, in feap. cloth. full gilt, price 9s. 


THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; or, 
Sketches from Patriarchal Life. By the Rev. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E., with Vignettes, uniform with 
“* Apocalyptic Sketches.” 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








This day, in post 8vo, with vignettes, 600 pp., neatly bound, 
price 10s. 6d. 
OME, REGAL AND REPUBLICAN: 
A History for Families. By JANE STRICKLAND. Edited 
by Acnes Stnicxtanp, Author of “‘ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





A WORK OF INTENSE INTEREST BY THE RECTOR OF 
PENITUN. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
To ULTIMATE AND PROXIMATE 
RESULTS OF REDEMPTION; chiefly deduced from the 
Oath sworn unto Abraham. By the Rey. H. E. Head, A.M., Rector 
of Feniton, Devon. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





UNIFORM WITH THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
MYHE NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK: based 
on the Text of Dr. J. M. A. SCHOLZ, with English Notes, 
Prefaces, a Synopsis of the Four Gospels, and Chronological Tables 
illustrating the Gospel Narrative. Edited by the Rev. J. F. MAC- 
MICHAEL, b.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane ; G. Bell, Fleet Street. 





FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Tenth Edition, crown Svo, 100 cuts, 2s. cloth, 


HEMICAL RECREATIONS: A Popular 
Manual of Experimental Chemistry. By JOHN J. GRIFFIN, 
.C.S. First Division: Elementary Experiments, Introduction to 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. 
John J. Griffin, Chemical and Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
10, Finsbury Square, London. 


Eighth Edition, Svo, reduced to 10s. 6d. cloth (pp. 800), 


QCHREV ELIUS’ LEXICON in GREEK and 
\.) ENGLISH (Valpy’s) for the Use of Colleges and Schools ; to 
which is added a copious English and Greek Lexicon. Edited by 
the Key. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 
School. 

*,* Besides the addition of many words, and a much extended 
variety of meanings, this edition of Schrevelius is adapted to the 
use of Schools, by the insertion, as leading words, of numerous de- 
rivatives, the want of which in other lexicons occasions to the tiro 
much trouble in finding what he seeks. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and Whittaker and Co. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, _AND 





REVIEW, 
is Published This Day. 


QUARTERLY 
No. CLXXXVIL., 


CONTENTS :— 

I. Life and Works of Gray. 

II. Humboldt’s Cosmos—s 
III. Missions in Polynesia. 
IV. M. Guizot. 

V. Religion of the Chinese Rebels. 
VI. Castren’s Travels among the Lapps. 
- Memoirs of King Joseph. 

- Turkey and Russia. 





idereal Astronomy. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LACK WOOD’ MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY. No. CCCCLX. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
Abyssinian Aberrations. 
The Quiet Heart.—Part III, 
National Gallery. 
A Glance at Turkish History. 
Macaulay's Speeches 
Fifty Years in both Hemispheres. 
A Sporting Settler in Ceylon. 
Gray’s Letters. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PBAsEe S MAGAZINE | for 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains : 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 
Poems by Matthew Arnold. 
Parliamentary Reforms 
Within. 





February, 


| The Decline and Fell of the Cor- 
poration of London.—lII. The 
Corporation as Conservators of 
the Thames. 
The Great Ant-Eater. The Bridal. 
General Bounce; or, the Lady nyson. 
and the Locusts. By the Au- | Russi Norway, Denmark, and 
thor of ‘ Digby Grand.’ Chaps. the Baltic 
III. and IV. * Les I ‘emmes.’ 
Researches in Dutch Literature. the Irish Tenant-Right Ques- 
Paris Gossip. tion. 


from | 


sy Frederick Ten- 





London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





THE ECLECTIC REVIEW 
for February, Price ls. €d. 
CONTAINS :— 

1. Burton’s History of Scotland, from the Revolution. 
2. Gosse’s Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devonshire Coast. 
3. Baumgarten on the Acts of the Apostles. 
4. Professor Silliman—A New Phase in Am-rican Life. 
5. Journals and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
6. History and Resources of Turkey. 
7. The Dignity of the Pulpit. 

Review of the Month. Short Notices, &. 

Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





With a Portrait of Louis XVII, the February Number, 
Price Half-a-Crown, of 


Bentrers MISCI 


WILL CONTAIN:— 
1. Turkish Campaigns on the Danube. 
2. Aspen Court. Chapters XXXII. to 
Brooks. 
3. Louis the Seventeenth. 
4. Campaigning Life under the Duke of Wellington. 
5. St. Januarius to St. Constantius. 
6. Margaret of Navarre. 
7. Arthur Arden, the Medical Student. Chapter IV. 
8. Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. Ey Grace Green- 


ELLANY 


XXXVI. By Shirley 





wood. 
&e. &e. &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
by yt NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 


ZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for February. No. CCCXCVIIL.:— 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 
Annabel Annesley’s First Valentine. 
Unholy Wish.” 
Moore's Diary. 
Mick Cassidy’s Boots. Ey Dudley Costello. 
William H. Prescott. By Sir Nathaniel. 
The Californian Indians. 
Tales of my Dragoman. By Basil May. 
met was Inspired to turn Prophet. 
The Opening of the Pass. 
Further Extracts from the Commonplace-Book of a lately de- 
ceased Author. 
The Passion Flower. By William Dalton. 
Norway and its Glaciers. 
Napoleon’s Royalist Aide-de-Camp—M. De Narbonne. 
Bell’s Edition of Dryden. 
Literature of the Month. 





By the Author of “ The 


No. V.—How Moham- 


il. 
, Also, price 2s. 6d., the February Number of 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. Containing 
a great variety of Interesting and Important Articles. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





A INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for February. No. CXLV.:— 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL. An Historical Romance. 
II. Weariness of Life. By G. W. Thornbury.—-I1I. The Dream 
4 = eo: The a Ages of Poverty and Crime 
nm the Ninet cas i | Remarkably Open 
People.—VI Wren Ceylon ike Skeleton in the House. 
—VIII. Scenes ‘from. My Tileixe aoe was Wellington 
Great?— X*° Gernign Popular Literature. — XI. Hereward of 
Brunne.—XII.“-Royal Amusements in Jaya.—XIII. Back to the 
North, paoatd, Ozar! 
THE SAST OF THE HOUSE. Chapters IV., V., and VI. 
Tit ‘By WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, Esq. 
ox ne. wenger: 





This day, Eighth and Cheaper Faition, with Illustrations, ls., of the 


RLSsents OF BOTANY. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





On Feb. 2nd, in post 8vo., price 6s. cloth, marbled edges, 
and with Engravings, 
t UMAN ELECTRICITY: the Means of its 
Development, Illustrated by — With Additional 
By J. O.N. RUTTER, F. RAS 
London : John W- Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ANNOTATED EDI’ TION OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 
BY ROBERT BELL 
This Day, Foolscap Octavo, 2s. 6a. cloth, the 
poms OF THE EARL OF SURREY, of 
MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS POETS, and of SACK- 
VILLE, 
Memoirs. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW AND ANNOTATED 
EDITION of the 
ENGLISH POETS, by ROBERT BELL, 
Was published on the Ist January, containing the POETICAL 
WORKS of JOHN DRYDEN, Vol. L., 2s. 6d. cloth. 
On the 2nd March will be published, DRYDEN’S POETICAL 
WORKS, Vol. II. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Notes. 





Lord Buckhurst; with Critical Notes and Biographical 





{ BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
(Double Issue.) 


VNHE CARAFAS OF MADDALONT: 

under Spanish Dominion. 

ALFRED DE REUMONT. 
Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
(Double Issue.) 

COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited 
by SOUTHEY. Comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and 
Yranslations; with Memoir. Illustrated with Fifty fine Engrav- 
ings on Steel, after Designs by Harvey. To be completed in 8 vols. 
Voi. Il. —— of Memoir and Correspondence. Post 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 

ham G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Naples 
Translated from the German of 
With Portrait of Massaniello. Post 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR FEBRUARY. 
‘TBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, Complete and 


Unabridged, with Variorum Notes, including, in addition to 
all the Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, 
Neander, and other foreign scholars. Edited by an English 
Churchm: a In Six Volumes. (With Maps.) Vol. 2, with Por- 





trait. 3s. 6 
Henry c. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FE BRUARY. 


(Double Issue.) 


LATO. Vol. 6, completing the Work, and 
containing the doubtful Works,—viz.: Epinomis, Axiochus, 
Eryxias, on Virtue, on Justice, Sisyphus, Demodocus, and Defini- 
tions ; the Tre atise of Timeus cs ocrus on the Soul of the World and 
Nature. To which are added, the Lives of Plato by Diogenes 
Laertius, Hesychius, and Olympiodorus ; and the Introductions to 
his Doctrines by Alcinous and Albinus ; ‘Apuleius on the Doctrines 
of Plato, and Remarks on Plato’s Writings by the Poet Gray. 
Edited, with Notes, by GEORGE BURGES, M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cam. With General Index. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 
Henry G. Kohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
( 


Double Issue.) 
THENAUS. The Deipnosophists; or, the 


Banquet of the Learned. Translated by C. D. YOUNGE, B.A. 
With an Appendix of Poetical Fragments rendered into English 
verse by various ey = General Index. Complete in 3 yols. 
Vol. I. Post 8vo, cloth, 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, en York Street, Covent Garden. 








BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY, 
AN. Translated into English verse by 
I. C. WRIGHT, M.A 


Third Edition, carefully revised. 
Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and 34 Lilustrations on 
steel after Flaxman. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
( RDERICUS VITALIS; his Ecclesiastical 
History of England and Normandy. Translated, with Notes 
and the Introduction of Guizor, by T. FORESTER, M.A. Vol. 2. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
ANTELL’S (Dr.) GEOLOGICAL EXCUR- 


SIONS, including THE ISLE OF WIGHT. New Edition. 
With Prefatory Note by T. Rurserr Jonss, Esq., numerous beau- 
tifully executed Woodcuts, and a Geological Map. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 





5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


| ELLENGER’S GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ENGLISH CONVERSATIONS ; containing Elementary 
Phrases and Easy Dialogues in parallel columns, for the use of 


Learners and Travellers. Post 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
yoHE SLAVE 802 
By Mrs. WILLIAM NOY WILKINS. 

“The authoress of ‘ The Slave Son,’ has descriptive merits of her 
own. Her views upon slavery are tempered with a strong sense of 
the difficulties with which ‘ race’ and ‘ class’ have environed the 
question %—The Press. 

- This interesting and very clever book, from the perusal 
of which we have derived not only a high opinion of the writer’s 
ability, but even a more distinct and vivid — of the hor- 
rible realities of African slavery.”—Morning Post. 

Londen; Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly: 








Post 8vo, 9s. To be had at all the Libraries, 








In foolscap 8vo, price 2s. cloth, elegant, 


A HOME-BOOK for CHILDREN 
of ALL AGES. Illustrated. 

“A happier title for such a book could not have been imagined, 
The genial, life-breathing piety; the fra ank, unpretending love; 
the converse of heart with heart; the quiet, but all-powerful in. 
citement to real nobleness of soul s—every best energy of Home, in 
forming the character and cultivating the affections, is repre: sented 
in the pages of this little book, in verse or prose, which are lite rally 
adapted to the wide range of the tastes and capabilities of* children 
of all ages,’ —Norfolk News. 


JACOB ABBOTT’S NEW STORIES. 
Now ready, 2s. cloth (English Copyright), 


STUYVESANT. Illustrated with 


many Engravings. 
Also, price 2s. cloth, 


CAROLINE. Illustrated with many 
Engravings. 
Also, price 2s. cloth, 


AGNES. [llustrated with many En. 
gravings. 
Rev. JOHN CURWEN to Ward and Co.:— 

“‘ Books so delightful to Boys and Gir!s of the school-age as these 
Stories I have never seen before. But delight is not the END with 
Mr. Abbott. He uses it as an instrument. I should feel that my 
children had suffered a great loss in their moral education, if they 
failed to become acquaiuted with:such characters as Stuyvesani, 
Caroline, Mary Be, and the renowned Becchnut” (the hero of the 
Tales). JOHN CURWEN, 

Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





EDWARDS’ EDITIONS OF GREEK PLAYS. 
REEK PLAYS. With literal Translation 
into English Prose, By T. W.C. EDWARDS, M.A. 8yo, 5s. 
each, sewed; viz. 
THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES, Porson’s Text. 
2 PHONISSAE of EURIPIDES, Porson’s Text. 
4 HECU aan of EURIPIDE Ss, Porson’ s Text. 
1 OR 


THE 
THE 
THE » Porson’s Text. 
THE » Monk's Text. 
THE 
THE 
THE 





> ANTIGONE of SOPHOCLES, Bruncx’s Text. 
3 PHILOCTETES of SOPHOCLE S, Bruncx’s Text. 
2 KING CEDIPUS of SOPHOCLES, Broncx’s Text. 

*.* The above contain, on the same page, the Greek text, dili- 
gently compared with that of Erfurdt and other Editors; a literal 
Translation into English Frose; the Metres, or Scanning ; the 
Order ; English Accentuation ; and a variety of useful Notes. 

PORSON’S FOUR PLAYS OF EURIPL 
DES (above Edition); with an Index Verborum to the Medea, 
may be had in One Volume, price £1, cloth, lettered.—The Index 
Verborum, separately, Is. sewed. 

“‘Young persons renewing their acquaintance with Greek, or 
learning it when advanced towards maturity, will find these 
Editions of Greek Plays of the most essential service.” 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., of whom may be had, 


THE BUCOLICS of VIRGIL, from the Text 
--4 Herve. With a literal Translation into English Prose, by 

W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. With the Se anning, Synthetical 
Stans a more free ‘Translation, copious Notes in English, &. 
Imperial 8vo, 8s. cloth. 


THE ODES of ANACREON, the TEIAN 
BARD. Literally Translated into English Prose, with the Ori- 


ginal Greek, Metres, Ordo, and English Accentuation, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by T. W.C. EDWARDS, M.A. 12mo, 6s. boards. 





PRESENT ASPECT OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 4s. 
NOTES at PARIS, in 1853, particularly on 
Bi the State and Prospects of Religion. 
Rivingtons, Wa ‘2rloo Place. 





ARNOLD’S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE 
PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 

“OPHOCLIS ANTIGONE; with ENGLISH 
h NOTES. By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Recently published in this Series, with English Notes, from the 

German of ScHNEIDEWIN, 


1. SOPHOCLIS GEDIPUS COLONEDS, 4s. 





2, ———_—_——— (EDIPUS TYRANNUS, 4s. 
3. ——_——_-_—— PHILOCTETES, 3s. 
4, —~-——-- AJAX, 3s. 


Rivingtons, W ceria Place. 





HUGH JAMES ROSE'S EDITION. 
PAEEHUEST S GREEK and ENGLISH 


LEXICON. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with the ad- 
dition of, Points to the Hebrew, and an Appendix of Proper Names 
to the New Testament. By J. R. MAJOR, D.D., King’s College, 
London. In 1 large vol., medium 8vo, £1 Is. cloth, lettere d. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Nisbet 
and 0.5 Washbourne andCo ; Houlston and Stoneman ; E. Hodg- 
son ; Stevens and Norton; C. ‘i. Law; Bickers and Bush; 
ledge and Co.; G. Bell; Aylott and Co. .; and J. Cornish. Cam- 
bridge: J Deighton 3 Hall; E. Johnson; and Macmillan and 
Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Of whom may be had, 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to the OLD 


and NEW TESTAMENTS. Eleventh Edition. With Life of the 
Author, by A. CHALMERS, F.S.A. 4to, £1 Js. cloth. 


Hees INSTRUCTOR. —No. VIII., for 
February, price One Shilling, contains:— 

Balder; Glimpses of Life among the Spitalfields Weavers; Tieck ; 
The Heel of Tyranny ; Charles Kingsley; A Month in the Apen- 
nines; Woman, by D. Mitchell; Memoranda by a Marine Officer ; 
Norway and its pong se "ia in Idleness; or, the Double Errot- 
Part VIII.; Notes on B 





Edinburgh: J Hogs. London: Groombridge and Co. 
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N° 1932] 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 








Next week, Foolscap 8vo, 
A SECOND SERIES OF 
FROM “THE TIMES:” 


BEING A SELECTION FROM THE LITERARY PAPERS WHICH HAVE APPEARED 
IN THAT JOURNAL. 


ESSAYS 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS. 





Contents : 


LIFE OF LORD COKE. | 
DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH, 

LORD MANSFIELD. 

LION HUNTING IN AFRICA, 

JEREMY TAYLOR, 

LORD CLARENDON AND HIS FRIENDS. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


JOHN STERLING, 

AMERICANS IN ENGLAND, 
FRANCIS CHANTREY. 

THE GREEK REVOLUTION, 
CAREER OF LORD LANGDALE, 
AFFGHANISTAN, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Now ready, 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 


Br ALFRED R. WALLACE, Ese. 
With Bemarks on the Vocabularies of Amasonian Languages, 
By R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 
In One thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Maps, price 18s, 


“Mr, Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and entertaining work, containing very much that will interest the 
professed student of science, but all conveyed in a manner that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.”—Atlas, 

“Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant- 
ing work. In the novelty of its scenery and manners, in the truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, and in 
the patience with which sickness, suffering, and privation were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro’ remind 
us of the simplicity of the old voyagers.”—Spectator, 

“ Observant of everything around him, and gifted with all the qualifications essential to the discharge of his task, the 
author has presented us with a substantial and highly interesting account of the Negro tribes of the Amazon, their habits, 
institutions, and manners, all of which he does not fail to illustrate by a profusion of anecdotes.”—Morning Advertiser, 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s., Vou. II. oF 


THE CHRONICLES OF CARTAPHILUS, 
THE WANDERING JEW. 
EMBRACING THE HISTORY OF NEARLY NINETEEN CENTURIES. 
FIRST REVEALED TO AND EDITED BY 
DAVID HOFFMAN, Esq. 


“ Cartaphilus is a narrative derived from, and illustrative of ancient history, penned in a free and vigorous style, and 
abounding in traits which make the study of the past a positive pleasure. It is informed by a large and liberal spirit; it is 
endowed with good feeling and good taste, and cannot fail to make a deep impression upon the general mind. Under such 
= as these, therefore, it is a duty to recommend it in the most favourable manner to the attention of the 
reader,” —Observer. 


NOW 





LONDON: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, 


REGENT STREET, 





Now ready, price 25s., Vol. 11, of 


THE INSECTA BRITANNICA, 


DIPTERA. VOL. II. 


BY F. ESQ, 


LOVELL REEVE, MENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


WALKER, 


F.L.S. 











THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS, 


READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 


THE CARDINAL. By the Author 
of “The Duchess.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

* Reminds us of the novels of Scott.”—Morning Post, 

“ An exquisite love story."—John Bull. 

“ An exceedingly interesting and stirring story.”—Observer. 

“ Full of adventures of the most startling and absorbing 
character.”—Morning Herald, 

“A very graphic and bustling novel.”—Globe, 

‘Renews the pleasant memory of the Waverley novels,”— 
Morning Post. 

It, 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By 
the Author of “ Peg Woffington.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Especially admirable are these scenes of Newhaven life, 
which have a vividness and reality hardly inferior to Scott’s 
pictures in the ‘ Antiquary,”’”—Spectator, 


IIL. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By the 
Author of “Christie Johnstone.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ A very clever epigrammatic book; it carries on its every 
page the observations of a shrewd thinker.”—Athenewm, 


Iv. 


JOHN; or, Is a Cousin in the Hand 
worth two Counts in the Bush? By EMILIE 
CARLEN, Author of “ The Rose of Tistelén,” “Woman’s 
Life,” &e. 2 vols., post 8vo, 8s. 

“One of Emilie Carlen’s best novels, It is a petite parlour 
comedy of the}best class, all-amusing and natural—playful, 
naive, and full of a quiet, delicate, home humour,”—~ 
Examiner, 


MARGARET; or, Prejudice at 


Home and its Victims, 2 vols. post 8vo, 8s, 

“How powerfully the story is told, how boldly and skilfully 
the characters are drawn, and how severe its satire, no ade- 
quate conception can be formed, except by reading it.”— 
Morning Post, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





On the Ist of February, the Second Volume (to be completed in 
Five Mouthly Volumes). price 6s., elegantly bound, 


Nigger mom HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. With Annotations by the most celebrated 


authorities who have written on this subject. 
Illustrated with beautiful Engravings, including :— 
The Murder of the Princess de Louis XVI. at the Convention. 
Lamballe. Last Interview of Louis XVI. 
Triumph of Marat. | with his Family. 
And with Portraits of 
The Princess de Lamballe, Madame Roland, 
Louis XVI. General Dumouriez, 
And Larochejacquelain. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price 6d, 
WAPrOLEOS THE THIRD. 
By a MAN of the WORLD. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 








i. On February 1, price 2s. bound, 


B A Ss I L. 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Immediately, price Half a-Crown, 


HE RUSSIANS in WALLACHIA. 
Including an Account of the Battle of Oltenitza on the 4th 
of November, at which the Author was present. By PATRICK 
O'BRIEN. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 


COMPLETION OF KITTO’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Published this day, 
YHE APOSTLES AND EARLY CHURCH: 


The concluding Volume of “ Daily Bible Illustrations:” being 
Original Readings for the Year on Subjects from Sacred History, 
Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. By JO. 
KITTO, D.D. i 2 

This Work, which is dedicated by special permission to the 
Queen, is particularly designed for the Family Circle. It extends 
to Eight Volumes, foolscap 8vo, enriched with fine Frontispieces, 
Vignettes, and numerous Woodcuts. Each volume is complete in 
itself, price 6s. cloth. 





Morning Series. 

Vol. I. The Antediluvians and Patriarchs, Third Edition; 
Vol. II. Moses and the Judges, Second Edition ; Vol. III. Samuel, 
Saul, and David, Second Edition; and Vol. IV. Solomun and “he 
Kings, Second Edition. . 

Evening Series. 

Vol. I. Job and the Poetical Books; Vol. II. Isaiah and the 
Prophets; Vol. III. The Life and Death of Our Lord; and Vol. IV. 
The Apostles and Early Church. 

Edinburgh: William —- = Sons. London: Hamilton 

and Ce, : 
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IMPORTANT TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
Handbook of the Eastern Question. 
This day is published, price 5s. 


A CONNECTED NARRATIVE 


OF EVENTS, from the Missions of COUNT LEIN- 
INGEN and PRINCE MENSCHIKOFF to CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, down to the Present Day; including all the 
Official Documents, Notes, Manifestoes, and Treaties, 
relating to the Eastern Question, with the principal 

ints of the Debates on the subject in the British Par- 
iament. The whole Chronologically Arranged for a 
Book of Reference for Members of Parliament, &c, &c., 
by LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON, MLR.S.L, 


A HISTORY of the TAXATION 


OF ENGLAND: with the Rise and Progress of the 
National Debt. By W. TAYLER, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple. Price 7s. 6d. 

“A fit supplement to De Lolme.”—Literary Gazette. 

“A valuable collection of facts on an important subject, 
especially acceptable to the political statist.”— Britannia, 

“ A very useful and timely publication, which will prove a 
valuable addition to popular means of political and financial 
knowledge.” —Atlas, 

IIt, 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON TURKEY, THE 
SEAT OF WAR. 


This day is published, 


THE HISTORY OF .THE OTTO- 


MAN EMPIRE. By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq., Author 
of the “Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia,” &¢. &ec, 
With Illustrative Notes, by TrrveTHan Spicer, Esq., 
LL.D., M.A., of Gray’s-Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 
post 8vo, pp. 500, Portrait of the Sultan, Maps, &c. 
Price 10s, 6d, 


THE LAST MAMMOTH: a Ro- 


mance, in Five Cantos, Price 2s, 6d, 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF 


DESTINY: a Poem in various verse. By RONALD 
CAMPBELL, Second Edition. Price ds. 
“We give Mr. Ronald Campbell credit for much sublimity 
of thought, much power of description, and much beauty of 
imagery.”—Britannia, 


IMITATION OF THE SATIRES 


OF BOILEAU. By the Author of the “History of the 
Langues Romanis.and their Literature.” Price 3s, 


THE ISLAND VOYAGER: A 
Similitude. Price 2s, 
REVOLUTION os panes. SURGERY, 


Just published, price 2s, 


NEW SYSTEM (Illustrated) of 


FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. By A. FITZ- 
PATRICK, Surgeon Dentist, Member of the Academy of 
Paris, 28, Lower Grosvenor Street. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick first tested the merits of his invention in 
India, where he enjoyed an extensive practice, and the suc- 
cess which attended it induced him to recommend it for 
general adoption. His conclusions appear to be based upon 
experience, and a knowledge of the anatomy of the mouth.” 
~—Morning Post, 

“The author understands his business, if we may form an 
opinion from the manner in which he has treated his subject.” 
—Bell’s Messenger. 

“ After the most vigorous trial of such a system in India, 
the author of this valuable treatise on the preservation of the 
teeth, and their replacing when lost, has succeeded in intro- 
ducing an entirely new and completely effective process into 
the science of dental surgery, by which that most important 
and most critical operation, the fixing of artificial teeth, may 
be performed satisfactorily. An invention which has stood 
the test of an Indian climate, deserves, at the hands of the 
profession, the most earnest attention, while it will be cer- 

n to receive from the public examination and patronage.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 

“Dr, Fitzpatrick has acquired a very high reputation by 
the great improvements he has effected in the construction 
and adaptation of artificial teeth.’— United Service Gazette, 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, charge no Commission 
for Publishing Works printed by them, until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. They also print in the 
first style, greatly under the usual charges; while their pub- 
lis arrangements enable them to promote the interest of 
all works entrusted to their charge. Estimates, and every 
particular, furnished gratuitously in course of post, 








nee 


NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 








THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES, No. IX. Contents: 


V. “Strikes” and “ Lockouts,” 
VI. Arnold’s Poems. 


= 


. Constitutional Reform. 
II. Propertius and his Contemporaries. g ' 
III. English Religion: its Origin and Present Types. VII. Life and Doctrine of Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
IV. Science at Sea. VIII. England’s Foreign Policy. 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology, Philosophy, and Politics; 2. Science; 3. Classics and Philology; 4. History, 
Biography, Voyages, and Travels; 5. Belles Lettres; 6, Art. 


This Day is published, 


Hester and Elinor; or, the Discipline of Suffering: a Novel. Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


Now ready, 


The Twin Sisters. A Novel. By Lucy Field, Authoress of “The Two | 

Friends.” 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. } 

“The story we can cordially recommend as one which cannot be read without emotion, nor remembered without ple 
sure.”—Morning Post. 


“ The tale is well told, and a fine generous spirit pervades the book, rendering it worthy of being commended to th: | 
young.”—Literary Gazette. 


- e,8 . g 
The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely Translated and Con. 
densed by Harriet MartineEav. 2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The following extracts from an article (understood to be by Sir Davrp Brewster) which appeared in the Edinburg | 
Review, will give some idea of the aim and character of this celebrated work :— f 
“ A work of profound science, marked with great acuteness of reasoning, and conspicuous for the highest attributes of | 
intellectual power. It comprehends mathematics, astronomy, physics, and chemistry, or the sciences of inorganic bodies; 
and physiology and social physics, or the sciences of organic bodies.” 
Referring to the astronomical part of the work, the Reviewer says :— 


“ We could have wished to place before our readers some specimens of our author’s manner of treating these difficult 
and deeply-interesting topics—of his simple, yet powerful eloquence—of his enthusiastic admiration of intellectual supe 
riority—of his accuracy as an historian, his honesty as a judge, and of his absolute freedom from all personal and national 
feelings......The philosopher who has grown hoary in the service of science longs for the advantage of such an historian to 
record his labours, and of such an arbiter to appreciate their value.” 


A History of the Session 1852-53. A Parliamentary Retrospect. Feap. 


8vo, 5s. 


Master and Man. A Dialogue, in which are discussed some of the 
important Questions affecting the Social Condition of the Industrious Classes ; comprising those of 
Population, Supply and Demand, Competition, the Poor Law, Education, the Franchise, the 
Ballot. By Henry Boots, Esq. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ Plain and perspicuous language, and with good common sense.”—Economist, 





This day is published, 
Selections from the Poetry of Heinrich Heine. 


ACKARLOS. Post 8vo, paper cover, 1s. 


Translated by John 


Poems. By Anna Blackwell. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ We have, in fact, and it is worthy of note, found a poet, and one so gifted, so self-sustained, that she may sing from : 
henceforth, and claim the world’s ear. Her poems have the power of awakening rapture, therefore they are true poems.- ~ 
Critic. . 

“The literary finish of the poems is almost faultless; from the first page to the ending, the metre is as rousical, and 
the rhymes as true, as the nicest ear could demand, and the harmony of thought and word is closely sustained.” —Globe, 


Ratan re» 


Summer Sketches, and other Poems. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. Post : 


8vo, paper cover, Ls. 


The Public Function of Woman. A Sermon preached at the Music Hall, 
March 27, 1853. By THEoDoRE Parker, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society. 
Post 8vo, 12mo, 6d. 


Woman and her Wishes: An Essay. Inscribed to the Massachusetts 


Constitutional Convention. 
Free Church. Large post 8vo, 6d. 





The Crimes of the House of Hapsburg against its Own Liege Subjects. 


By F. W. Newman, Professor of Latin at University College. 1s. 


* Asin everything that comes from Professor Newman’s pen, there are earnestness of tone, weight of reflection, and 


knowledge of the subject, on every page of this terrible little volume. Those who are curious about royal crimes, or el 
rested in the history of European constitutions, will find in Professor Newman’s book matter to hold their attention nv 
from first to last,”—-Atheneum, 





LONDON; JOHN CH“PMAN, 142, STRAND. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


WILL BE READY WITH THE MAGAZINES, FEBRUARY Isr. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d, each bound, illustrated with PorTRaits OF EVERY QUEEN, 
and including, besides all other late improvements, A Copioys [yDEx, 








Also, with the Magazines, Feb, 1st, the Fourth Vouume, price 6s. bound, completing the Work, 


OF THE CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


N.B,—The Subscribers to the former Edition of “ Evelyn’s Diary,” who have not completed their Sots, have now the 
opportunity of being supplied with the concluding Volumes (III, and IV.), at the same price as the present Edition, namely 
6s, per Volume, 





NOTICE. 


PEPYS DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The New and Improved Lisrary Eprtron of this popular Work, in Four Vols. demy 8vo, illustrated with Portraits and 
other Plates, and with numerous additional Notes, 


Evitep sy LORD BRAYBROOKE, 
WILL BE READY FOR PUBLICATION IN A FEW DAYS. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Pusiisnep For HENRY COLBURN, sy mis Successors, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great MartgorovGH Street, 





NEW ECCLESIASTICAL AND RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 


On 15th of February will be published, the First NuMBER oF 


THE NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


JOURNAL OF MISSIONS. . 


As its name indicates, “Taz News or THE CaurCHES AND JOURNAL OF Misstons” is projected as an Ecclesiastical 
and Religious Newspaper. It will aim at supplying the place in the Ecclesiastical and Religious field, which is occupied by 
the ordinary Newspaper in the department of Social and Political Intelligence ; and will furnish a Monthly Record of what 
is doing everywhere—throughout Christendom and Heathendom—for and against the cause of Christ. 

“Tur News or tHE CHURCHES” will be conducted on the broad basis of Evangelical Protestantism, free from all 
denominational bias or antipathies—its main object, indeed, being to apprise members of all the branches of the Church of 
Christ of the state and progress, the difficulties and trials of each branch; thus to elicit for each the sympathies and prayers 
of all, and to enable all to profit from the practical experiences of each. It will recognise no adversaries but the adversary 
of God and of his people—the Romish and Infidel Antichrist—and those who, under whatever name, seek to unsettle the 
foundations of the Christian faith. 

The Size and Form of the Publication will be Thirty-two Pages, large Quarto, It will be published on the 15th of 
every Month, ard forwarded as a Stamped Newspaper by Post to all Subscribers. 

The Subscription will be Six Shillings Yearly, payable in advance, Intending Subscribers will oblige by forwarding 
the amount to the Publishers, by Post-Office Order, or otherwise. 


Detailed Prospectus may be had on application. 


TO ADVERTISE %S.—As the first Number will have a large extra circulation, Advertisers will find it an excellent 
medium for reaching the Public; and, in order to secure accuracy and careful arrangement, the Publishers request that all 
Advertisements for this Number be sent in not later than Wednesday the 8th February. 

January, 1854, 





EDINBURGH: JOHNSTONE AND HUNTER, 15, PRINCES STREET. 





POPULAR COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. 


Just published, price One Shilling, Part I. or 


CHRISTIAN CYCLOPADIA; 


Or, Bepertory of Biblical and Theological Literature. 
By tHe REV. JAMES GARDNER, M.D. anv A.M. 


To be issued Monthly, and completed in Fifteen Monthly Parts, at One Shilling each, The Volume will contain 900 pages 
imperial 8vo, double columns, 


THE 


Prospectuses, with particulars of publication, &c., may be had on application to the Publishers, 





as 


MR. 8S. HIGHLEY’S 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS, 
LONDON, 32, FLEET STREET. 


Notice. 


MR. S. HIGHLEY begs to inform the Public that his 
Publications may be seen and obtained of his Agents :—Mr. 
Grauam, Oxford; Messrs. MacauLan and Co,, Cambridge; 
Messrs. Sraums aud Denuam, Manchester; Mr. J.H. BEILBy, 
Birmingham; FrretcHer and ALEXANDER, Norwich; Mr. 
Lena, Hull; Messrs. Suruertanp and Knox, Edinburgh; 
Mr. J. A. Witson, Aberdeen; Messrs. Hopgrs and Smita, 
Dublin ;—and: that Gentlemen remote from towns may pro- 
cure any work contained in his Catalogue by forwarding a 
Post-office order for the price specified. All works above 
5s. in price will be sent carriage free to any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 





Just published, Part VI., JANUARY, 8vo, 5 Plates, price 4s, 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
oO 


F 
MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 
Including the Transactions of the Microscopical Society of 
London. Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, MD., F.R.S., 

&c., and GEORGE BUSK, F.R.C.S.E., F.R.S., &e. 
Contains—Prof. QurxKett’s important paper on the Micro- 
scopical Examination of the Torbane Hill Mineral, and its 
Distinctive Characters from Coal. Illustrated with Chromo- 
Lithographs. 





Just published, No. I1., 8vo, price 6d. 
THE ASYLUM JOURNAL. 


ContTENTs:—The New Lunatic Asylums Act condensed ; 
the New Enactments for the Use of Justices of the Peace, 
Union Officers, and others being indicated by Italics. Also, 
Articles and Communications by Dr, Conolly; W. Ley, Esq., of 
the Oxfordshire Asylum; Dr. Arlidge, late of St. Luke’s; &c. 

The Second Edition of No, I, is also ready, 


Price 3s. each, THE 
VIEWS OF ENGLISH SCENERY 
Exhibited by RUSSELL SEDGFIELD 
AT THE 
EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. 


PHARMACOPGIA of the LONDON 
HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN. 


Highlep’s Library of Science and Act. 


%. 

The MICROSCOPE, in its SPECIAL 
APPLICATION to VEGETABLE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. HERMANN SCHACHT. 
Translated by FrepEertck Currey, Esq. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Price 5s., being the price of the original 
work, [Just published. 


IL 

BOTANICAL LETTERS. By Dr. 

F. UNGER. Translated by Dr. B. Pavt. Numerous 

Woodcuts. Price 5s.; er in ultra-marine cloth, extra 

gilt, 5s, 6d, The original work was published at 8s. 6d. 
[Just published, 


Recently published, 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of SPIRITS in 
RELATION to MATTER; Showing the real Existence 
of Two very Distinct Kinds of Entity—Material and Im- 
material—which unite to form the different Bodies that 
compose the Universe—Organic and Inorganic.. By 
which the Phenomena of Light, Electricity, Motion, 
Life, and Mind are reconciled and explained. By C. M. 
BURNET, M.D. 


Recently published, post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


MANUAL of HUMAN PHYSI- 
OLOGY for STUDENTS. The Whole System of the 
Science in a Few Words. By JOHN MORFORD 
COTTLE, L.R.C.P., &. 

“Of a grade very superior; likely to prove a favourite.”— 
London Journal of Medicine. “ A good outline of the domain 
of physiology.”—Medical Gazette. “The information de- 
rived from good and recent sources.”—British and ‘“ 
Review. “Nothing to complain of.’—The Lancet. “ 
Cottle possesses the happy art of condensation—a boon to 
students,” —Medical Circular, 


A 


Recently published, post 8vo, 6s. 

A TREATISE on AUSCULTATION 
and PERCUSSION. By Dr. SKODA. Translated from 
the Fourth Edition, by W. O. Marxnam, M.D,, As- 
sistant-Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
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NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 








In 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


SHOOTING SCENES IN THE 
HIMALAYAS, CHINESE TARTARY, LADAC, 
THIBET, CASHMERE, &. By COLONEL FRED, 
MARKHAM, 32nd Regt. 





RUSSIA ON THE BORDERS 


OF ASIA, In 2 vols. post 8vo, with MIlustrations, 
Historical, Picturesque, and Descriptive Sketches of 
Kazan, the Ancient Capital of the Tartar Khans, with 
an Account of the Province to which it belongs, of the 
different Races which form its Population, of its Monu- 
ments, Antiquities, &c. By EDWARD TRACY TUR- 
NERELLI. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, with New Preface, 
in 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE IN THE MISSION, THE 


CAMP, AND THE ZENANA, By Mrs, COLIN MAC- 
KENZIE, 


“A fitting companion to the delightful letters of Bishop 
Heber. One of the greatest charms of this book is its perfect 
genuineness,” —Atheneum. 


oe 


In 8vo, price 16s. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, late 
Accountant-General of Bengal, and Chairman of the 
Fast India Company. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of “The War in Affghanistan.” 

*,* Also, uniform with the above, “Memorials of Indian 

Government,” being a selection from Mr. Tucker’s papers, 

edited by J. W. Kaye. 


In 8vo, 15s. 


The Right Hon. BENJAMIN DIS- 


RAELI, M.P. A Literary and Political Biography. 
Addressed to the New Generation. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo, with upwards of 100 Pictorial Ilustra- 
tions of Sporting Adventures, and Subjects of Natural 
History, &c, 42s, 


SCANDINAVIAN ADVEN- 
TURES, during a Residence of upwards of Twenty 
Years. By L, LLOYD, Author of “ Field Sports of the 
North.” 


In small 8vo, 5s. 


BYEWAYS OF HISTORY, from 


the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. To which is now 
first added, a Sketch of a SILESIAN KNIGHT of the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. From his Diary, recently 
discovered, By Mrs, PERCY SINNETT, 


New Edition, Revised, with a New Introduction, and 
additional Notes, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 16s. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH 


AMERICA; including a Summer Residence with the 
Pawnee Tribe in the Remote Prairies of the Missouri. 
By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confederation, 





New Edition, in 2 vols. Svo, price 16s, bound, 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF 


THE COURT AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, 
under the Emperor Alexander, and the present Czar 
Nicholas. By J. H. SCHNITZLER. 

ContEnts:—Origin and Destiny of Russia—Accession 
of Nicholas—Revolt at St. Petersburgh—Relations of 
Russia with Turkey — Aggrandisements of Russia— 
Pretensions of Russia—Crime in St. Petersburgh— 
Nicholas in presence of the Rebels,—Finance--Military 
Establishment — Secret Sovieties — Public Opinion in 
Poland — Clergy — Negociations and Secret Views of 
Russia concerning Turkey—Turkish Reforms odious to 
Russia, 

“The position which Russia is to hold is the greatest ques- 
tion of the future to wiravel. As regards France, the question 
is one of preponderance—but for Germany it is one of life or 
death, of independence, of nationality.”—Prefuce, 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 


NEW WORKS. 





i 


M‘CULLOCH’S 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 


RETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMER- 
CIAL NAVIGATION. A New Edition (1854), adapted to the Pre- 
sent Time; and embracing a large mass of new and important 
information in regard to the Trade, Commercial Law, and Naviga- 
tion of this and other Countries. With Maps and Plans. 


8v0, price 50s,; half-russia, 55s, 
*,* A Supplement to the Edition published in 1852 will appear 
in a few days. 
ai. 


URE’S 
DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 


TURES, and MINES: containing a clear Exposition of their Prin- 
ciples and Practice. The Fourth Edition, much enlarged and cor- 
rected throughout; with all the Information comprised in the 
Supplement of Recent Improvements brought down to the Present 
Time and incorporated in the Dictionary: Most of the Articles being 
entirely re-written, and many new Articles now firstadded. With 
nearly 1600 Woodcuts. r 


2 vols, 8vo, price 60s, 


Ill, 


MAUNDER’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; or, A 


Comprehensive Dictionary of Universal Biography, Ancient and 
Modern: comprising above Twelve Thousand Memoirs. The 
Eighth Edition, revised, corrected, and brought down to the Close 
of the Year 1853. In One Thick Volume; with Frontispiece. 


Fcap. 8vo, 10s,; roan, 12s,; calf lettered, 12s, 6d, 


4, 
REMINISCENCES ofa HUNTSMAN. 


By the Hon. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. With Four Etchings 
by Joun Lexcu (one coloured). 8vo, price l4s. 


6. 
RECORDS of the CHASE and ME- 


MOIRS of CELEBRATED SPORTSMEN ; illustrating some of the 
Usages of Olden Times, and comparing them with prevailing Cus- 
toms. Ry CECIL, Author of “‘ The Stud Farm”’ and “ Stable Prac- 
tice.” With Two Plates by B. Herrina. Fcap. vo, price 7s. 6d. 


6. 
The RUSSIANS of the SOUTH. By 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. Forming Part LIII. of the “ Trayeller’s 
Library.” 16mo, price One Shilling. 


ry 
é 


THE NEMESIS OF POWER. By 


JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of “Isis, an Egyptian 
Pilgrimage,” &c. Fcap. 8vo. (Just ready. 


8. 
INDICATIONS OF INSTINCT. By 


T. LINDLEY KEMP,M.D. A Sequel to “The Natural History 
of Creation (price 1s.), by the same Author. Forming Fart LIV. 
of the “‘ Traveller’s Library.’ 16mo, price One Shilling. 

{On Tuesday Next. 


9. 
REMAINS, Legendary and Poetical, of 
JOHN ROBY, Author of “Traditions of Lancasbire.” With a 


Sketch of his Literary Life and Character, by his Widow; and a 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


10, 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND COR- 


RESPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right 
Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. With Portraits and 
Vignettes. Vols. I. to VI. post 8vo, price 63s. 


ll. 
MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY 


during MY TIME. By HENRY RICHARD LORD HOLLAND. 
Edited by his Son, HENRY EDWARD LORD HOLLAND, 
Vol. II. post 8vo, price 9s. 6d. ‘ 


12, 


PRIZE ESSAY ON THE LAWS FOR 
the PROTECTION of WOMEN. By JAMES EDWARD DAVIS, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8yo, price és. 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Lendon; Longman, Brown, GREEN, & LoNGMANS. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





1 
THE WORKS OF GOLDSMITH; a 
New Library Edition, printed from the last Editions revised 
by the Author. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F\S.A, 
4 Vols, Vol. I. 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Murray’s British Classics.) 
*,* Vol. 2 will be published on Tuesday. 


° 

FARINTS HISTORY OF ROME. 
Translated under the direction of the Right Hon. W. E, 
GLADSTONE, M.P. By a LADY, Vol. IV. (completing 
the Work.) 8vo, 12s, 


3. 
HISTORY OF YUCATAN, from its 
Discovery to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By C. St, 
JOUN FANCOURT. With Map, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


4. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES COMPARED WITH OUR OWN. by 
H. 8, TREMENHEERE, Post 8yo, [On Tuesday, 


5. 

THE PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN 
THE EAST. An Historical Summary, continued to the 
Present Time, With Map by ArrowsmitH, 3rd cdition, 
8vo, 6s, 6d, 


6. 

SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; 
or, Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good Men. 
A Sunday Book for Children, By a LADY. Woodcuts, 
16mo, 3s, 6d, 


7. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A 
THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN ABYSSINIA. By 
MANSFIELD PARKYNS, With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8yvo, 30s. 


8, 
A MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, to the Pontificate of Gregory 
the Great, a.p. 590. By Rev. J. C. ROBERTSON, = 8vo, 12s, 


9. 
SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. 
GEORGE HILLARD, 2 vols, post 8vo, 16s. 


By 


10. 
WELLINGTON’S SPEECHES IN 
PARLIAMENT. Collected and arranged under the sanction 
of the Duke himself, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


a 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, By Sir J. G, WILKINSON, 
With 500 Woodcuts, 2 vols, post 8vo, 12s, 


“12. ' 
ONCE UPON A TIME. By Cuanrtes 


KNIGHT, 2 vols. fcap, 8vo, 10s, 
13. 
A CRUISE AMONG 
OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC, 
R.N. Plates, 8vo, 16s. 


14, 

THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS 
OF THE LATE SIR HUDSON LOWE, By WM. FOR- 
SYTH, Portrait, 3 vols, 8vo, 45s, 

15. 

AN EXPLORING EXPEDITION IN 
TROPICAL SOUTH AFRICA, By FRANCIS GALTON. 
Plates. Post 8vo, 12s, 


16. 
TEN MONTHS AMONG THE TENTS 
OF THE TUSKI, By LIEUT, HOOPER, R.N. Plates. 
8vo, 14s. 


17. 
ESSAYS ON AGRICULTURE. By 
the late THOMAS GISBORNE, 3rd Edition, Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE ISLANDS 
By CAPT, ERSKINE, 


Next Week, 


1. 

KUGLER’S HANDBOOK of PAINT- 
ING. (The German, Dutch, French, and Spanish Schools.) 
Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD, With Illustrations, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 24s, 


9 
HIMALAYAN JOURNALS; or, The 
Notes of an Oriental Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikhim and 
Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, &. By Dr. 
J.D, HOOKER, With Plates and Woodcuts, 2 vols, Sve. 
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REVIEWS. 


Murray's British Classics. The Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by Peter Cun- 
ningham. Vol. J. Murray. 

The Annotated Edition of the English Poets. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Vol. 1. Poetical 
Works of John Dryden, Vol. I. Parker 
and Son. 

THERE can be no better sign of the spread of 

a healthy taste in literature than the simul- 

taneous appearance of the various new edi- 

tions of our English Classies which our 
columns have recently had occasion to an- 
nounce. The appetite for ephemeral produe- 
tions, produced in a cheap form, and thrown 
aside as soon as read, which alarmed many 
observers with fears for a perversion of the 
national taste, appears to have given place to 
a demand for something more stable and of a 
higher class. Publishers who have not 
hitherto entered the arena of cheap literature, 
have come forward to meet this demand, and 
the first fruits of their labours are before us 
in the volumes named at the head of this 
article. Messrs. Parker propose to confine 


English poets, which is to present a complete 
body of English poetry, accompanied by bio- 
graphical, critical, and historical notes, sufli- 
ciently full for all the purposes of the student 
of our national literature. The whole is to 
be under the superintendence of Mr. Robert 
Bell, an editor thoroughly qualified for a task 
which demands a combination of unusual 
powers and attainments. By this arrange- 
ment greater unity and completeness are likely 
to be found in the series than if it were 
entrusted to a variety of editors of different 
critical tastes. The work of selection and 
omission, in the case of minor poets, will, 
however, demand peculiar circumspection; 
and we feel assured that Mr. Bell will spare 
no pains in seeking suggestions in this respect 
from the most capable advisers. 

Mr. Murray’s enterprise embraces a wider 
circle, including apparently the choicest Eng- 
lish classics in every department of general 
literature. Editions of Gibbon, Pope, Addi- 
son, Dryden, and Swift, are already announced, 
under the care of editors whose names are 
ample vouchers for the excellence of what 


annotation. The works of Goldsmith, of all 
writers except Shakspeare perhaps the nearest 
to English hearts, have been very fitly se- 
lected as the first of the series. 

The undertakings of Messrs. Murray and 
Parker can scarcely be said to be rivals. 
The Messrs. Parker bid for a larger public 
than Mr. Murray, by producing their works 
ina cheaper form. At the same time, how- 
ever, we are bound to say that excellence 
of quality has been in no degree sacri- 
ficed to the attainment of cheapness. The 
volume before us, so far as appearance is 
concerned, is worthy of a place in the best 
library, as it will be ornamental to the 
humblest. For a mere reprint it would be 
a marvel of cheapness at half-a-crown; but 
the editor has bestowed the same pains upon 
it in all respects as though it had been pro- 
duced in the most elaborate and expensive 
form. It is only by the sale of many thou- 
sands that the publishers can escape a heavy 
loss. The price of Mr. Murray’s volumes, 


to a much narrower circle. But in their way 
they are quite as cheap as Messrs. Parker's, 
for they are, in point of elegance, brilliancy of 
type, &c., all that the most luxurious biblio- 
maniac can wish, and just such books as the 
lover of good literature, with the requisite 
means, would wish to put upon his shelves. 
Of both series it may be said with equal truth 
that no books of the same high character have 
issued from any English press at so moderate 
a price. 

If we are to accept Mr. Bell’s Dryden as a 
fair sample of the spirit and execution of the 
remainder of the series, there can be no ques- 
tion that his annotated edition of the poets 
will be a great boon. An admirable life of 
the poet, enriched by new materials, where 
already the subject appeared to have been 
exhausted, is prefixed to the volume; critical 
commentaries, carefully considered and tersely 
expressed, are interspersed throughout the 
bes sta and illustrative notes are judiciously 
added to the poems, wherever historical or bio- 
graphical allusions or recondite images demand 
them. In short, the right information is given 
at the right places; and Mr. Bell has skilfully 
availed himself of the labours of his prede- 
cessors, while he drops their discursiveness 
and avoids their superfluities. The text seems 
to have been carefully revised, and no pains 
spared to make this a standard edition of the 
poet. 

The most important addition to the poet’s 
history which Mr. Bell’s biography discloses, 
is the discovery of a document fixing an earlier 
date for the increase of Dryden’s pension, which 
has, especially by recent writers, been con- 
nected with the poet’s change of religion, and 
thereby terriers shaking the suspicion under 
which he has lain, of being led by interested 
motives to adopt this step. This document is 
an Exchequer warrant, dated 6th May, 1684, 
authorising the payment to Dryden of an 
old arrear of the salary in question, from 
which it appears that it was granted by 
Charles the Second upwards of two years, at 
least, before Dryden embraced the Roman- 
catholic religion. James the Second reduced 
the laureate’s income to the original 200/. a- 
year, besides cutting off the annual butt of 
sherry. A year afterwards, and while Dryden 
was still a Protestant, the additional 100/. 
were restored to him by letters patent. Mr. 
Bell sums up the results of his discovery thus: 

‘* Thave dwelt upon these circumstances because 
they contribute materially to remove the suspicion 
hitherto attached to this pension, and which would 
now seem to be unwarranted by the facts. Nearly 
all Dryden’s biographers have been influenced, 
more or less, by that suspicion. Even Dr. John- 
son, who is unwilling to pronounce judgment on a 
question which no human evidence can satisfac- 
torily decide, and who is desirous to put the best 
construction on the motives by which Dryden was 
actuated in changing his religion, cannot help be- 
traying the doubt which the supposed connexion 
between the conversion and the pension had raised 
in his mind. His words are memorable: 

“¢That conversion will always be suspected 
that apparently concurs with interest. He that 
never finds his error till it hinders his progress to- 
wards wealth or honour, will not be thought to love 
truth for herself.’ 

‘“Mr. Macaulay, whose character of Dryden, 
distinguished by a spirit of invective as indiscrimi- 
nate as it is severe, must inspire all dispassionate 
readers with deep regret, brings forward the charge 
with circumstantial minuteness. 

“ «Finding that if he continued to call himself 
a Protestant, his services would be overlooked, he 
declared himself a Papist. The King’s parsimony 





seven shillings and sixpence, will limit them 





instantly relaxed. Dryden was gratified with a 


pension of one hundred pounds a year, and wag 
employed to defend his new religion both in prose 
and verse.’ 

**T have not been able to discover on what 
authority this statement is made: nor have I found 
the accusation exhibited in this shape anywhere 
else. According to the evidence of dates, the pen- 
sion, instead of following the conversion, was ante- 
cedent to it. Ido not know whether this will be 
considered to alter the case much. If we are still 
to believe that Dryden changed his religion for a 
pension, the morality of the transaction will not be 
mended by proving that he secured his pension 
before he avowed his change; but as it is desirable 
to be accurate in such matters, in order that others 
may be able to form an opinion as well as ourselves, 
the safer course is to state facts in the order of 
their occurrence. The pension was resumed in 
1685-6, and the anonymous ‘Defence of the 
Duchess of York’s Paper,’ in which Dryden for 
the first time espoused the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, appeared late in 1686. The ‘Hind and 
Panther’ was not published till the middle of 
1687. The conversion, no doubt, followed close 
upon the pension—so close, that it was difficult to 
resist the reasoning which insisted upon tracing a 
connexion between them. 

‘* The fact, however, disclosed by the Exchequer 
warrant I have quoted, which shows that the pen- 
sion in reality dated as far back as May, 1684, 
diminishes very sensibly the force of the imputation, 
if it do not prove it to be altogether groundless. 
If the pension had been granted to Dryden to pur- 
chase his services in defence of his new religion, he 
would scarcely have passed over two years without 
doing something towards acquitting himself of the 
obligation it imposed upon him: nor would he have 
waited for the accession of James to avow an apos- 
tasy to the benefits of which Charles was so much 
better entitled. 

‘*To those who regard all changes of opinion with 
abhorrence, it would be idle to offer any argument 
in defence of that right of judgment which consis- 
tent Protestantism is bound to respect, even when 
it happens to be adversely exercised ; but they who 
are willing to extend to others the toleration they 
would think it very hard to be excluded from them- 
selves, will discover some grace, and some claim to 
forbearance, in the sincerity of such changes. That 
Dryden was thoroughly sincere cannot be reason- 
ably doubted. Mr. Macaulay calls him ‘an illus- 
trious renegade.’ The term is opprobrious, and 
must have been wrung from a conviction that Dry- 
den did not believe in the religion he embraced ; for 
Mr. Macaulay cannot be suspected of denying to 
Dryden the same liberty of opinion he has himself 
used so freely in judging of him. Upon this point, 
indeed, he is sufficiently explicit. He tells us 
plainly that Dryden had no religion at all :— 

‘« « He knew little and cared little about religion. 
If any sentiment was deeply fixed in him, that sen- 
timent was an aversion to priests of all persuasions, 
Levites, augurs, muftis, Roman-catholic divines, 
Presbyterian divines, divines of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ 

‘*This sentence will not come to much upon dis- 
section. A man who believes in any one form of 
religion will be likely to regard with indifference the 
priests of all other forms; and it would be quite 
possible to be an exemplary Christian and to hold 
in aversion the whole group of priests collected into 
this passage, which certainly does not embrace every 
denomination of Christianity. It is no great dis- 
credit to Dryden that he rejected the ministration 
of muftis, although we cannot say as much, with 
equal confidence, concerning the augurs. But that 
he knew little and cared little about religion, is an 
assertion to which his writings and his conduct fur- 
nish a conclusive answer.” 


Of course there will always be people to 
argue that the resumption of a grant which 
had fallen, and a new grant, are, for the pur- 
poses of the imputation on Dryden’s motives, 
much the same thing. But in the absence of 
all proof, surely the most just as well as the 





most generous conclusion is, that the imputa 
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tion is groundless. Why are great men to be 
denied the charitable constructions which are 
allowed to the rest of mankind? Dryden's 
wife, Malone thinks, had long been a Papist, 
and he bred his children in the same faith. 
His eldest son, Charles, according to Mitford, 
contributed to the change in his father’s creed, 
and Dryden maintained his new faith through 
the reign of William, when worldly interest 
would have prompted a different course. “I 
resume,” aiits Mitford, “that no one would 
ave questioned his sincerity, had his conver- 
sion not taken place at a juncture when it 
would be peculiarly grateful to the new king. 
At the same time, the integrity of such a man 
as Dryden is not to be sullied by suspicions 
that rest on what, after all, might provea for- 
tuitous coincidence.” Mr. Bell’s discovery 
shows that even this coincidence did not exist, 
and the suspicion ought, therefore, in common 
fairness, to be discharged at once and for ever. 
Mr. Bell has also been able to correct the date 
of Dryden’sunhappy marriage with Lady Eliza- 
beth Howard, and to prove, contrary to the 
statements of previous biographers, that it took 
lace with consent of her father the Earl of 
erkshire. More interesting to the general 
reader, however, than such matters of biogra- 
phical research are some letters of the poet, 
now first published, one of which, addressed 
to Walsh, the author of a ‘Dialogue on 
Women,’ for which Dryden wrote a preface, 
is peculiarly interesting for the excellence of 
its verbal criticism: 
‘You command me Deare Sir, to make a kind 
of critique on your Essay: tis an hard province; 
but if L were able to undertake it, possibly, a 
greater proofe of friendship is scarcely to be found ; 
where to be truly a friend, a man must seeme to 
exercise a little malice. As it happens, I am now 
incumberd with some necessary business, relating 
to one of my Sonns; which when it is over, I shall 
have more leysure to obey you, in case there 
appeare any farther need. There is not the least 
occasion of reflecting on your disposition of the 
piece, nor the thoughts. I see nothing to censure 
in either of them. Besides this the style is easy 
and naturall; as fit for Dialogue, as if you had set 
Tully before you; and as gallant as Fontenelle in 
his plurality of Worlds. In the correctness of the 
English there is not much for me to animadvert. 
Be pleasd therefore, to avoid the words, don’t, 
can’t, shan’t, and the like abbreviations of syl- 
lables; which seem to me to savour of a little rus- 
ticity. As for Pedantry you are not to be taxd 
with it. I remember I hinted somewhat of con- 
cludding your Sentences with prepositions or con- 
junctions sometimes, which is not elegant, as in 
your first sentence—(See the consequences of.) I 
find likewise, that you make not a due distinction 
betwixt that, and who; A man that is not proper ; 
the relative who is proper. That, ought alwayes 
to signify a thing; who, a person. An acquaint- 
ance that wou'd have wndertook the business ; true 
English is, an acquaintance who wou'd have under- 
taken the business. I am confident I need not 
proceed with these little criticisms, which are rather 
cavillings. Philareque, or the Critique on Balzac, 
observes it as a fault in his style, that he has in 
many places written twenty words together (en 
suitte) which were all Monosyllables; I observe 
this in some lines of your Noble Epigramm : and 
am often guilty of it myselfe through hastinesse. 
Mr. Waller counted this a vertue of the English 
tongue, that it cou’d bring so many words of the 
Teutonique together, and yet the smoothness of the 
Verse not vitiated. Now I am speaking of your 
Epigramm, I am sure you will not be offended with 
me for saying, there is some imperfection in the 
two last lines. 
‘‘Blend ’em together,* Fate, ease both their 
paine; And of two wretches make one happy man. 
The word blend includes the sense of together ; ease 


But indeed paine may have a collective and plurall 
signification. Then the Rhyme is not full of pain 
and Man. An half rhyme is not always a fault ; 
but in the close of any paper of verses, tis to be 
avoyded. And after all, tell me truly, if those 
words, ease both their paine, were not superfluous 
in the sence, and onely put, for the sake of the 
thyme, and filling up the verse. It came into my 
head to alter them, and I am affrayd for the worse. 
‘*Kind Fate, or Fortune, blend them, if you 
can: And, of two wretches, make one happy man. 
Kind fate looks a little harsh: fate without an 
epithet, is always taken in the illsence. Kind 
added, changes that signification. (Fati valet hora 
benigni.) The words (if you can) have almost the 
same fault I tax’d in your ending of the line: but 
being better considerd, that is, whether fortune or 
fate can alter a Man’s temper, who is already so 
temperd: and leaving it doubtfull, I thinke does 
not prejudice the thought, in the last line. Now 
I begin, to be in for Cakes and Ale; and why 
should I not put a quere on those other lines? 
Poor Shift, does all his whole contrivance set, To 
spend that wealth he wants the Sence to get. All 
his whole contrivance, is but all his Contrivance, 
or his whole Contrivance; thus, one of those words, 
lookes a little like tautology. Then an ill natur’d 
man might ask, how he cou’d spend wealth, not 
having the sence to get it? But this is trifling, in 
me. For your sence is very intelligible; which is 
enough to secure it. And, by your favour, so is 
Martial’s: Viribus hic non est, hic non est utilis 
annis: and yet in exactness of Criticism, your cen- 
sure stands good upon him.—TI am call’d to dinner, 
and have onily time to add a great truth ; that lam 
from the bottome of my Soul, Deare Sir, Your most 
humble Servant and true lover JoHN DryDEN. 

“Your apostrophe’s to your Mistresse, where 
you break off the thrid of your discourse, and ad- 
dress yourself to her, are, in my opinion, as fine 
turnes of gallantry, as I have mett with anywhere. 

“ For My Honour'd Friend, 

‘* William Walsh Esqr. 
“These.” 

That Mr. Bell has been able to make the 
additions he has to the facts of a life which 
had been thoroughly ransacked by such men 
as Malone, Scott, and Mitford, while it shows 
the thoroughgoing spirit in which he has set 
about his onerous duties, is at the same time 
strong evidence of the general interest which 
his enterprise has excited. Not only in this 
instance but in others, important materials, 
calculated to give peculiar value to what may 
be truly regarded as a work of national in- 
terest, have, we believe, been most frankly 
placed at his disposal by their possessors. 

We wish we could spare room for some 
portions of the forcible and concise criticism 
on Dryden’s qualities as a writer, with which 
the biography concludes; but we must be 
content with a simple recommendation, and a 
hearty God speed! to Mr. Bell in his arduous 
but noble task. It will be indeed strange 
if occasional errors of oversight or commis- 
sion do not creep into his pages, as indeed 
some slight ones may be pointed out in the 

resent volume; but however these may de- 
ight the cynicism of minute critics, they can 
detract little from the value of a series ela- 
borated with so much care, enlivened by so 
much energy, and illustrated at once copiously 
and with judgment. 

Mr. Cunningham’s task has been slight 
in comparison with that of Mr. Bell. The 
same necessity for illustration and explana- 
tion does not'exist in the case of Goldsmith 
as in that of Dryden, and he has wisely 
minimised the amount of his annotations. 
No life has been attempted, the recent la- 
bours of Prior and Forster having either been 
regarded as rendering any fresh biography 





both their paine: paine is singular, both is Plurall. 


superfluous, or Mr. Cunningham not choos- 





ing to run the risk of drawing down upon 
himself the united ire of these gentlemen by 
“regen. the result of their researches in 

is own words. Those who remember the 
very pretty controversy between Prior and 
Forster, when the latter published his bio. 


of not renewing these plus quam civilia bella, 
Even as it is, we observe that Mr. Cunning. 
ham has roused the indignation of Mr. Prior, 
or some of his friends, by adopting the matter 
of some of that gentleman’s notes without 
acknowledging the source from which he has 
borrowed his thunder. The principle acted 
on by Mr. Cunningham is thus explained in 
his preface :— 


‘With respect to the notes throughout, I have 
only to say, that I hold myself responsible for all, 
although to the authorship of many I can lay no 
claim whatever. It was once my intention to dis- 
tinguish those of previous editors by their names, 
but I abandoned that idea because in many cases I 


myself taken some liberties, either of correction or 
compression, with almost every note; I therefore 
resolved to adopt the notes of my predecessors, with 
this general caution and admission, and to let my 
own appear without the often-recurring ostentation 
of my name attached to them.” 


We are by no means clear that in all cir. 
cumstances this is a fair mode of turning to 
account the labours of previous annotators. 
In cases of important restorations of a cor- 
rupted text, or of exegetical criticism, or 
correction of errors of fact which have had 
long and general currency, the work of the 


recognised by the addition of his name. But 
nothing of this kind occurs in the volume be- 
fore us, nor indeed is likely to occur in the 
case of Goldsmith ; and it seems to us, there- 
fore, that Mr. Cunningham is perfectly justi- 
fied in letting his notes stand fatherless on 
the page, with the general recognition con- 
tained in his preface of his obligations to 
others. What the public are interested in 
are the facts of a note, not its paternity. 
Who cares, for example, to know that the 
editions were wrong in a date or in a line till 
Wright, or Prior, or Corney corrected them? 
Give us the right date and the right line, and 
say nothing about either, and we are content. 

hy pester the reader with exploded errors, 
or be perpetually thrusting before him the 
names of annotators about whom he feels no 
concern? We all know the infinite weariness 
and disgust produced by the different rule, 
which too long prevailed, of first proclaiming 
the blunders of former annotators, and then 
setting to work to demolish them with a park 
of critical artillery ; and remembering then 
intolerable tediousness of annotators as 4 
body, we do not hesitate to confess our grati- 
tude to the editor who adopts the succinct 
and noiseless method of Mr. Cunningham. 
Besides, if the original author of every note 
is to be given, where is this minuteness to 
stop? Mr. Prior or Mr. Wright, or whoever 
edited the edition of 1837, to which Mr. 
Prior’s name is attached, was as great a delin- 
quent as Mr. Cunningham, if the rule of de- 
tailed acknowledgment, urged by a contem- 
porary, who takes up the cause of Mr. Prior, 
is to be taken as the only sound one. They have 
been beholden to the labours of their predeces- 
sors for many of their most valuable notes, yet 
upon these notes they set no brand to distin- 
guish them from their own. Nay, the notes of 
Goldsmith himself, for anything that appears, 





may be mistaken for the notes of his annota- 
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tors—a particular in which Mr. Cunningham, 
we observe, differs from all previous editors, 
My. Prior included, inasmuch as he appends 
Goldsmith’s name to the notes which were 
actually written by him. The outcry raised 
by our contemporary against Mr. Cunning- 
ham is certainly not likely to be joined in by 
the public, who will always be most thankful 
to the editor who condenses his information 
into the briefest space, especially when the 
information is open to all the world to use as 
they please. In the case of the notes adopted 
from the edition of 1837, the information is 
precisely of this kind, and the editor of that 
edition might just as truly be charged with 
plagiarism, because he got his facts from 
sources which he does not detail, as Mr. Cun- 
ningham for adopting the facts with the words 
in which they had been already told. 

We were not previously aware that there 
existed so great a necessity for a careful re- 
vision of Goldsmith’s works. Much, it appears, 
has been omitted, and in many cases imperfect 
or early copies have been used of writings 
which had undergone careful revision by Gold- 
smith subsequently to their original publica- 
tion. 

“This edition of Goldsmith’s works,” says Mr. 
Cunningham, ‘‘not only contains more pieces than 
any other, but is also the first in which his works 
appear together exactly as their author left them. 

‘Goldsmith was a careful corrector of his own 
writings; but it is remarkable that in not one of 
the many editions of his Poems (Mr. Bolton Cor- 
ney’s beautiful and most accurate volume excepted), 
does ‘The Traveller,’ or ‘The Deserted Village,’ 
appear as finally corrected by their author.” 


We should say this was not correct in the 
case of a carefully got-wp edition (edited anony- 
mously by the Rev. Hamilton Buchanan), nae 
lished in Edinburgh in 1837, in four volumes 
duodecimo, but we have not been able to ex- 
amine the poems themselves. 


“Nor is this defect confined to his Poetical 
Works alone; it extends in some respects to all his 
writings.” 

_Mr. Cunningham refers to the octavo edi- 
tion of 1801, in which Bishop Percy was con- 
cerned, and that of 1837, “ edited by the late 
Mr. Wright,” as the editions principally held 
inesteem. The latter, we presume, is that 
which appeared with the name of Mr. Prior 
as editor, as we know of none other answer- 
ing to the'description. If this be so, it seems 
strange that Mr. Cunningham should not 
openly state the fact, more especially as Mr. 
Prior's book issued from Mr. Murray’s esta- 
blishment. The public have a right to some 
explanation on this point, all the more that 
the edition in question is alleged by Mr. 
Cunningham to abound in errors both of 
omission and commission, although it was set 
up and, to judge by the price it fetches in the 
market, is generally recognised as the standard 
Goldsmith. All its faults Mr. Cunningham 
professes to correct in the present edition, 
and we are promised the addition of several 
essays hitherto omitted from the miscella- 
neous works, and of one wholly new MS. 
agp from the collection of Mr. Bolton Corney. 
Mr. Cunningham appears to have bestowed 
much pains in obtaining the text with the 
author's last revisions. The only addition of 
peculiar interest to the notes of the present 
volume is a MS. memorandum by Garrick, on 
the origin of Goldsmith’s last’ poem, ‘ The 

taliation,’ which gives in its authentic form 
the couplet by Garrick which provoked it :— 

“ Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like poor Poll,” 











We shall probably resume the considera- 
tion of this edition when the whole of Mr. 
Cunningham’s labours are before us. In the 
meantime we see enough to induce us to com- 
mend it warmly to our readers. 








Scandinavian Adventures. By L. Lloyd. 
2 vols. Bentley. 

Tue love of the chase is surely instinctive. 
Barbarous as the delight in the destruction of 
wild animals must to a certain extent be re- 
garded, it is natural to most men, and quite 
compatible with a generous and humane dis- 
position. Indeed, take them for all in all, 
sportsmen and anglers are, so far as the heart 
goes, generally fair specimens of human cha- 
racter,—kind, genial, prompt to serve, and 
truth-telling, this last good quality being 
slightly modified by a pardonable tendency 
towards the magnifying of their personal ex- 
= and dangers. For some years past our 
Nimrods have varied their pursuits by fre- 
quent excursions in the fields of literature, 
and bagged not a few readers of their books. 
The shooting season has rung with the reports 
of their guns, and their idle months with 
reports of their sanguinary proceedings. In 
most instances they tell their story pleasantly 
and well. Their narratives are easy reading, 
because their style is unambitious and per- 
spicuous—two invaluable merits not much 
cultivated by book-makers in the present day. 
A man whose brains are sound and in good 
working order freshens his intellect when he 
takes to the field, whether for sport or sci- 
ence, and acquires a taste for plain and whole- 
some writing just as he learns to appreciate 
simple cookery. But if he remains too long 
in the thick and stuffy atmosphere of town 
clubs and libraries, his intellectual as well as 

hysical palate becomes vitiated, and he writes 
his thoughts in feverish and cloudy sentences. 
Our author is one of the former sort. 

It is now a good many years since Mr. 
Lloyd captivated the lovers of a well-told 
narrative of the chase by his book on the 
‘Field Sports of the North of Europe.’ At 
the time it appeared, Gordon Cumming had 
probably just emerged from that stage in the 
youthful sportsman’s career, when his chief 
occupation was trying to bring down spar- 
rows from the house-tops. Many of the 
mighty huntsmen who iow of late years 
made the press ring with their doings were 
then small boys experimenting with pop-guns. 
Lions, hippopotamuses, antelopes, and came- 
leopards, scarcely entered into their dreams, 
and enjoyed the African paradise unmolested. 
Tt was in the north, and not in the south, 
that deeds of daring were being done, and 
that Mr. Lloyd was gathering hyperborean 


laurels by extinguishing bears, wolves, and 
lynxes. We doubt not that the stirring story 


of his doings awakened the mixed ardour of 
sport and adventure in the youthful bosom of 
many a future lion-destroyer ; and that many 
a noble elephant, could he trace the pre- 
destined course of his eventual doom, would 
discover the final cause of his demolition far 
to the north, by the side of Lake Wener. 
Two handsome volumes, profusely though 
unequally illustrated, tell us what Mr. Lloyd 
has been doing and thinking about in the 
interval. Itis asomewhat irregular tale, com- 
posed of asportsman’s pleasant fireside gossip, 
mingled with solid observations in his favour- 
ite department of natural history. There is 
much that is pleasant, and something that is 





valuable in the book. We do not intend to 


be hyperecritical, and prefer culling from its 
more interesting chapters. 

And, first, as best suited to the season for 
illustrating fairy tales, we would recommend 
the following wolf-anecdote to the next editor 
of ‘Red Riding Hood, with Notes.’ Wolves 
who could so find it in their hearts to deceive 
innocent little squeakers in the way that Mr. 
Lloyd’s pet did, would have small compune- 
tion when tempted by plump little children:— 


“« At one time, indeed, I had serious thoughts of 
training a fine female wolf, in my possession, as a 
pointer; but I was deterred, owing to the penchant 
she exhibited for the neighbours’ pigs. She was 
chained in a little enclosure, just in front of my 
window, into which those animals, when the gate 
happened to be left open, occasionally found their 
way. The devices the wolf employed to get them 
in her power were very amusing. When she saw 
a pig in the vicinity of her kennel, she, evidently 
with the purpose of putting him off his guard, 
would throw herself on her side or back, wag her 
tail most lovingly, and look innocence personified. 
And this amiable demeanour would continue, until 
the grunter was beguiled within the length of her 
tether, when, in the twinkling of an eye, ‘Richard 
was himself again.’ 

‘* Whilst young, her charges were invariably 
directed at the rear of the animal; and if she got 
hold of the tail, it was always taken off as clean as 
a cook would slice a carrot. Several pigs were 
under my own eye thus mutilated. When full- 
grown, however, she was not altogether satisfied 
with this fraction of a pig; and if one of a small 
size approached her too near, she would pitch 
bodily upon it, and seizing it crosswise in her 
mouth, as far as the length of her chain admitted, 
walk backwards and forwards with it in front of 
her kennel. The squeaks of the sufferer were, on 
these occasions, awfully piercing, and I have had 
difficulty in relieving them from durance. And no 
wonder, if the jaws of the wolf, as I have heard 
asserted, possess such power as to enable his teeth 
to penetrate a thin plate of iron.” 

As a pendant to this picture of abominable 
and deceitful conduct on the part of a domes- 
ticated wolf, we would contrast a generous 
action performed no longer ago than the 
autumn of 1850, by a bear in Osterdalen. 
Two women, with four children, were tending 
their cattle at a shealing far from home :— 

“Tt was the duty of one of the women to tend 
the cattle in the forest, whilst the other occupied 
herself with household matters, and in looking 
after the children. It so happened, however, on 
the 23rd of last September, that whilst one of the 
women, as usual, watched the cattle, the other 
absented herself for a short time on a visit to a 
neighbour, leaving the children altogether to them- 
selves. She had not been long away, before they 
perceived two large brown animals, which they 
took to be cows, on the outside of the fence, bor- 
dering the patch of pasture-ground contiguous to 
the hut. All children are curious, and indifferent 
to danger; without consideration, therefore, they 
climbed over the fence, and made up to the crea- 
tures. When the animals became aware of the 
near approach of the children, the larger of the two 
compelled the smaller to lie down at the foot of a 
tall pine, and then couched by its side, as if to pro- 
tect it from harm. Whereupon, the least of the 
children—that of two years of age—without hesi- 
tation, toddled directly up to the animals, and laid 
itself down likewise, with its head resting on the 
belly of the larger one, humming at the same time 
some nursery-song, as if reposing on its mother’s 
lap! The other children remained the while quiet 
spectators of the scene. When, however, the 
eldest had reflected a little, and had come to the 
conclusion that it was not a cow, but a bear—as 
was the fact—the child was thus toying with, she 
became sorely affrighted. 

‘* Meanwhile the infant, who could not remain 
long in the same position, presently rose from its 
hairy couch, gathered some blue berries growing 
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hard by, and gave them to its bed-fellow, the bear, 
who immediately eat them out of the babe’s hand! 
The child next plucked a sprig from a neighbouring 
bush, and offered it to the beast, which bit it in 
two, allowing the child to retain the one half! 

‘* The woman who had the care of the children, 
on returning to the shealing, saw with her own 
eyes the bears as they were retreating into the 
forest; and when informed of the danger to which 
her charge had been exposed, she was horrified 
beyond expression.” 


A mg 4 different treatment was met with 
by our hunter himself, when, through ill- 
luck, a bear got the better of him in March, 
1844—a great he-brute, whose spoils are now 
in the British Museum, but who seems very 
nearly to have added Mr. Lloyd’s skull and 
skin to his own private collection. Our in- 
trepid sportsman had advanced within some 
eight or ten paces of the animal’s lair, before 
he became aware of so close a proximity with 
the enemy. As the brute rose Mr. Lloyd 
fired, but for this once appears to have missed 
his aim :— 

“* Be that as it may, on the discharge of my 
gun the beast at once rushed towards me. I had 
still left my second barrel, with which I ought, no 
doubt, to have destroyed him; but owing to his 
undulatory motion I could not, though I attempted 
more than once, catch a satisfactory sight; and it 
was not until he was within three or four paces 
that I fired, and then somewhat at random. 
Though my ball in this or the former instance (for 
in the one or the other, as subsequently ascer- 
tained, it went wide of the mark) wounded him 
very desperately, it having entered his neck near 
the shoulder, and passed into his body; yet it was 
not sufficient, unfortunately, to stop his course, for 
in a second or two he was upon me—not on his 
hind legs (the way in which it is commonly sup- 
posed the bear makes his attacks,) but on all-fours, 
like a dog; and in spite of a slight blow that I gave 
him on the head with the muzzle of my gun—for I 
had no time to apply the butt—he at once laid me 
prostrate. 

“ Had not the beast been so very near me when 
I fired the second barrel, it is probable, from his 
wounded state, I might have got out of his way; 
but flight on my part, from his near proximity, 
was then too late; and once in his clutches, and 
now that my gun was discharged, totally unarmed, 
the only resource left to me was to turn my face to 
the snow, that my features might not be mutilated, 
and to lie motionless; it being a generally received 
opinion in Scandinavia, that if the bear supposes 
his victim to be dead, he the sooner desists from 
his assaults. In my case, however, though I 
played the defunct as well as I was able, the beast 
mauled me somewhat severely, about the head in 
particular; my body also suffered greatly from his 
ferocious attacks, which extended from the neck 
and shoulder downwards to the hip. But he did 
not attempt in any manner to hug or embrace me, 
as we in England seem to imagine his custom to be 
when carrying on offensive operations; nor did he 
seem ingly molest me in any way with his claws. 
All my wounds were, to the best of my belief, 
inflicted with his fangs. 

‘*This goes somewhat to corroborate the idea 
that commonly prevails in Sweden, that in attack- 
ing a man, and beyond holding him fast with his 
claws, the bear never—in the manner of the lion or 
the tiger—strikes with his paw, which they say is 
his usual habit when making an onset on horses or 
cattle. If this be true, it is well; as otherwise, 
from the very great muscular power of his arm, 
annihilation would probably quickly follow the 
blow. But after all, no inference can fairly be 
drawn from my case, as the beast’s forbearance 
towards me might have arisen simply from my 
remaining quite passive. Had I, on the contrary, 
been on my legs, and offered resistance, I might 
possibly have felt, not only the weight of his paws, 
but the pressure of his embraces. 

“ Neither at the time of receiving my first fire, 


nor whilst making his rush, did the bear, as is 
usually the case when enraged, utter his usual 
half-roar, half-growl. Even when I was lying at 
his mercy, no other than a sort of subdued growl, 
similar to that of a dog when disturbed whilst 
gnawing a bone, was made by the beast; and so 
far from coming at me with open jaws, as one 
would suppose to be the case with a wild beast 
when making his onset, his mouth at the time was 
altogether closed. 

“The pain I suffered from his long-continued 
attacks on my body was bearable. When he had 
my limbs in his jaws, it more resembled their being 
stuck in a huge vice than anything else; but when 
his jaws grasped, as they did, the whole crown of 
my head—during which [I distinctly felt the fleshy 
part of his mouth to overlap my forehead—and his 
fangs very deliberately scored my head, my suffer- 
ings were intense. The sensation of his fangs 
slowly. grating over the bare skull, was not at all 
that of a sharp blow, as is often the case when a 
wound is inflicted, but rather, though very much 
more protracted, the craunch one feels during the 
extraction of a tooth. 

‘* From certain circumstances, I have reason to 
believe the bear continued to maltreat me for 
nearly three minutes. As I perfectly retained my 
senses the whole time, my feelings, whilst in this 
horrible situation, are beyond the power of descrip- 
tion. But at length the incessant attacks of my 
gallant little dog drew the beast’s attention from 
me, and I had the satisfaction to see him retreat, 
though at a very slow pace, into the adjoining 
thicket, where he was at once lost to view.” 


7 


This was indeed a providential escape; and 
though severely mauled, the huntsman was 
able to make his way, some seven or eight 
miles, to his quarters, and, with an effort, to 
take the field again four days afterwards. 
Had it not been for his wearing his hair 
closely cropped, he would certainly have been 
sealped. May the shaven head of the Grand 
Turk come as safely out of the clutch of the 
Great Bear of Russia ! 

Mr. Lloyd gives full particulars concerning 
the hunting of the elk. Sportsmen follow him 
in winter by means of their skidor or snow- 
skates, often, though not always, accompanied 
and assisted by well-trained dogs. In this 
way the same elk may be followed for several 
consecutive days, and, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, when the snow is deep, and its 
surface sufficiently hardened to support the 
skidor, but not the elk, a few hours will 
sometimes bring the chase to a successful 
conclusion. The Swedes have a curious fancy 
about the effect of music on the elk :— 


‘“We have the saying in England, that great 
fiddlers are never good for much besides. But if 
there is truth in the story that was current in 
Dalecarlia, when I last visited that province, the 
best scrapers on cat-gut are, at all events, the most 
successful elk-shooters. How the idea was hit upon 
I am at a loss to divine; but it is affirmed, that if 
a man places himself in ambush, and plays the 
violin (the particular tune I know not), the deer, if 
within hearing, will forthwith make up to the spot, 
when their doom is usually soon decided. During 
1851, or 1852, however, a man in the parish of 
Wenjan, whilst adopting this expedient, was nearly 
forfeiting his own life. I could never get at the 
rights of the story; but it would seem that on the 
elks nearing the ambush, where, instead of dulcet 
sounds, they were greeted very differently, they 
became so enraged as to make a furious charge at 
the unfortunate wight, and maltreated him to that 
degree with their hoofs and antlers, that it was with 
extreme difficulty he made good his retreat ; and not 
altogether unscathed either, for his wounds were so 
severe as to confine him to bed for more than a 
month afterwards. The poor fiddler himself was 
unarmed; but he had two comrades in ambush at 
a little distance. Owing, however, to fright, or 





some hitch or other, the mischief was done, and 











the elks had retreated before the men came to the 7 


rescue.” 
The Swedish superstitions connected with 
the swallow are singular and poetical :— 


“Tn Scandinavia the swallow is looked upon © 
with a sort of love and reverence; and it is con ~ 


sidered sinful to destroy the bird or its nest. This 
kindly feeling towards it is said to have thus origi- 
nated: 

‘*When our Saviour was crucified, a little bird 
came and perched upon the cross, peered sorrow- 
fully down upon the sufferer and twitted, ‘‘ Hugs. 
vala, svala, svala Honom’’—that is, console, con- 
sole, console Him; and hence it obtained the name 
of Svala. In consequence of the commiseration 
thus evinced by the swallow towards the Redeemer, 
Heaven ordained that blessings and _ prosperity 
should ever afterwards attend on those who pro- 
tected it and its nest. 

“Tt is furthermore said that, for a long time 
afterwards, it would often sit upon the cross; but 


when this was taken down by the enemies of © 


Christendom, and buried in the earth, it flew sor- 
rowing away from the spot. When, however, at 
an after-period the cross was recovered, it returned, 
and frequently made it its resting-place. For this 
cause Kors-messa, or Holyrood-day, was marked 
with a swallow on many Run-stafvar, or Runic 
staves—the time tallying with the migration of that 
bird. 

In Scania the superstitious feeling towards the 
swallow is carried somewhat far. They say, that 
if one shoots at, or otherwise molests this bird, it 
is sure, in return, to salute the enemy in the eye, 
and that the disagreeable application will inevitably 
cause total blindness.” 

The woodcuts of animals in these volumes 
are very beautiful, and would be worthy of 
the swoule of Bell and Yarrell. Some of the 
landscapes, as we can testify, having visited 
the scenes, are truthful and spirited. The 
historical plates, representing adventures in 
the life of Gustavus, do not deserve praise, 
and, as well as the episode they illustrate, 
might have been omitted with advantage to 
an interesting work in which they are cer- 
tainly out of place. 








A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. 
Revised and Abridged from his larger 
Work, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., &e. 2 vols. Murray. 


In his previous work on the Ancient Egyp-. 


tians, Sir Gardner Wilkinson gave a most 
complete account of the manners and customs 
of that remarkable people. It immediately 
became a standard book, indispensable to the 
scholar who felt an interest in the Egyptians 
and Israelites, or Greeks and Romans, since 
it brought before him not only the life of 
those who anciently inhabited Egypt, but 
also illustrated the Bible, and the writings of 
classical authors. Through several years it 
has retained its position. Yet its great cost 
and large size have prevented many a stu- 
dent from purchasing it, and many an ordi- 
dary reader from undertaking its perusal, 80 
that it has been long wished that its author, 
the only fit person, should put the most im- 
portant part of its contents into a popular 
form. This he has now done, and in the best 
possible manner. In these days of cheap 
books, an abridgment is too often an affair of 
aste and scissors, hastily ‘got up,’ and care- 
essly illustrated. But the beautiful work 
before us is a careful and judicious abstract, 
with all the best woodcuts of the larger 
volumes, to which much interesting matter 
and some new engravings have been added. 
There will be now no excuse for any person 
of respectable education continuing unac- 
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quainted with one of the most interesting 
subjects of archeology ; and we cannot enter- 
tain a doubt that the work before us will aid 
materially in spreading a more general taste 
than formerly prevailed amongst us. Year 
after year fresh discoveries in the buried 
cities of the Assyrians, or the silent burial- 
grounds of Egypt, have increased the know- 
ledge of ancient times ; and invited, not in 
vain, fresh labourers into fields that seem 
inexhaustible in richness. Those whose 
fathers were considered great travellers if 
they visited a few countries of the Continent, 
are not content unless they traverse the East, 
and see almost every province of the ancient 
Roman Empire, and even more countries than 
ever acknowledged the sway of the Cesars ; 
and so those who stay at home travel further 
in their reading than did their ancestors, and 
by means of descriptions and representations, 
become resis with all the countries of 
the world, and with many of them during 
periods long passed by. To those who jour- 
ney but in imagination, we can wish no better 
fortune than to have a Wilkinson for their 
guide. 

Among the new matter the observations on 
art in ancient and modern times, particularly 
with reference to the improvement of public 
taste in this country, are worthy a careful 
perusal. From these we select the following 
passage on Ancient Egyptian art in relation 
to that of Nineveh:— 

“The interest that attaches to Egyptian art is 
from its great antiquity. We see in it the first 
attempts to represent what in after times, and in 
some other countries, gradually arrived, under 
better auspices, at the greatest perfection; and we 
even trace in it the germ of much that was im- 
proved upon by those who had a higher apprecia- 
tion of, and feeling for, the beautiful. For, both 
in ornamental art, as well as in architecture, Egypt 
exercised in early times considerable influence over 
other people less advanced than itself, or only just 
emerging from barbarism; and the various conven- 
tional devices, the lotus flowers, the sphinxes, and 
other fabulous animals, as well as the early Me- 
dusa’s head, with a protruding tongue, of the 
oldest Greek pottery and sculptures, and the ibex, 
leopard, and above all the (Nile) ‘goose and sun,’ 
on the vases, show them to be connected with, and 
frequently directly borrowed from, Egyptian fancy. 
It was, as it still is, the custom of people to borrow 
from those who have attained to a greater degree 
of refinement and civilization than themselves; the 
nation most advanced in art led the taste; and 
though some had sufficient invention to alter what 
they adopted, and to render it their own, the 
original idea may still be traced whenever it has 
been derived from a foreign source. Egypt was 
long the dominant nation, and the intercourse esta- 
blished at a very remote period with other coun- 
ties, through commerce or war, carried abroad the 
taste of this the most advanced people of the time; 
and so general seems to have been the fashion of 
their ornaments, that even the Nineveh marbles 
present the winged globe, and other well-known 
Egyptian emblems, as established elements of 
Assyrian decorative art. This fact would suffice to 
disprove the early date of the marbles hitherto dis- 
covered, which are in fact of a period compara- 
tively modern in the history of Egypt; and recent 
discoveries have fully justified the opinion I ven- 
tured to express, when they were first brought to 
this country: 1. That they are not of archaic 
style, and that original Assyrian art is still to be 
looked for; 2. That they give evidences of the 
decadence, not the rise, of art; and 3. That they 
have borrowed much from Egypt, long the domi- 
nant country in power and art, and will be found 
to date within 1000 B.c. This, however, is far 
from lessening their importance; for the periods 
they chiefly illustrate—those of Shalmaneser and 
Sennacherib, so closely connected with Hebrew 


history—give an interest to them, which the oldest 
monuments of Assyria would fail to possess.” 


Notwithstanding all that has been said 
respecting the superiority of the Nineveh 
marbles to the sculptures of ancient Egypt, 
we think that Sir Gardner Wilkinson has 
here afforded very strong argument in favour 
of Egypt. For, apart from the weight which 
his opinion should have in matters of taste, it 
appears that his decision respecting the anti- 
quity of the Assyrian sculptures, while it was 
at variance with that of most of the scholars 
who were engaged in studying these remains, 
was partly formed from a consideration of the 
relation of Egyptian art to Assyrian, the 
former in its decadence being in a measure 
the parent of the latter, to which it trans- 
mitted the marks of its decline. If this be 
true, it follows that Assyrian art, traceable 
to Egyptain when it had far declined from its 
best state, can hardly be superior to the 
latter in that state. In some respects, indeed, 
the Assyrian artists approach nearer to the 
Greeks than do the Revita; but this is 
rather because they endeavour to imitate 
nature, instead of being content to conceal 
their want of skill under the mask of a con- 
ventional style. 

The observations on Greek art, as partly 
derived from Egypt, seem to us no less just 
than those we have already quoted. Our 
author observes :— 


‘‘ While Greece was still in its infancy, Egypt 
had long been the leading nation of the world; she 
was noted for her magnificence, her wealth, and 
power, and all acknowledged her pre-eminence in 
wisdom and civilization. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that the Greeks should have admitted into 
their early art some of the forms then most in 
vogue; and though the wonderful taste of ‘that 
gifted people speedily raised them to a point of 
excellence never attained by the Egyptians or any 
others, the rise and first germs of art and architec- 
ture must be sought in the valley of the Nile. In 
the oldest monuments of Greece the sloping or 
pyramidal line constantly predominates ; the 
columns in the oldest Greek arder are almost 
purely Egyptian, in the proportions of the shaft, 
and in the form of its shallow flutes without fillets ; 
and it is a remarkable fact that the oldest Egyptian 
columns are those which bear the closest resem- 
blance to the Greek Doric.” 


The last-mentioned circumstance opens out 
a curious inquiry which we cannot in this 
place do more than indicate. The columns 
resembling the Doric are not only the oldest 
we know in Egypt, but appear to have 
been most used at a very early period, com- 
mencing about the time of Abraham; and 
this is the period to which Greek tradition 
_— as that of the first migrations from 
Egypt to Greece. And it is not a little re- 
markable that the Greek pottery—with the 
device of the Nile goose and sun, and other 
strong resemblances to Egyptian art—is of 
that class which may be referred with cer- 
tainty to a much earlier period than that of 
the ordinary Greek vases. We should not 
speak thus confidently were we not able to 
refer to an excellent paper by the first autho- 
rity on such matters, Mr. Burgon, of the 
British Museum, whose ‘ Attempt to point 
out the Vases of Greece Proper which belong 
to the Heroic and Homeric Ages,’ (‘ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Literature,’ 
vol. ii., New Series,) is a striking instance 
of how much may be effected by painstaking 
research, when aided by sound learning and 
judgment, in what has long appeared a barren 


established certain facts which cannot but 
facilitate the labours of future inquirers. 

It is gratifying to observe how cordially 
Sir Gardner approves of (ii. p. 259) the sup- 
port which Government has recently given to 
real civilization by the formation of depart- 
ments of science and art under the Board of 
Trade, and to see how much sympathy he 
feels for “the well-directed efforts” of the 
chiefs of those departments, who, amidst 
many difliculties and some discouragement, 
have done very much to advance the know- 
ledge and the true interests of the English 
nation. 

We have but one regret, and that is—that 
Egyptian history and mythology are so 
shghtly touched on in the present volumes, 
we had almost said omitted. Considering: 
their great and growing importance, and the 
author’s excellent acquaintance with them, 
we cannot but lament the omission, although 
we are aware that much may be urged in 
exeuse. We hope that in the next edition 
the want will be supplied, even should an- 
other volume be added to the work, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of condensing and 
abridging disquisitions on subjects so embar- 
rassed and abstruse. 





Six Months in Italy. By George Stillman 
Hillard. 2 vols. Murray. 
AttTHoven there are so many books on Italy, 
the subject is inexhaustible, and it is interest- 
ing to see how the classic land strikes an 
American traveller. "With the mere descrip- 
tive and narrative part of Mr. Hillard’s book 
we are less concerned. In this little novelty 
or originality could be expected, and the 
author has evidently used guide-books and 
other open aids as much as his own notes and 
recollections in compiling the work. By this 
diligence in the library, as well as activity and 
intelligence in actual travel, a most complete 
and authentic account has been prepared of 
some of the chief scenes of Italy. Without 
a mind previously well stored with informa- 
tion, and a heart awake to all the influences 
of the land of pilgrimage, such a work could 
not have been written. The details of de- 
scription we pass by, with the general praise 
of fulness and accuracy; and give a few ex- 
tracts in which the spirit of the book is strik- 
ingly displayed. We begin with a character. 
istic instance—the reflection suggested on 
entering Venice by railway. All ordinary 
tourists on this occasion have a stereotype 
expression of horror at the desecration of old 
poetie scenes; but Mr. Hillard boldly dissents 

from any such sentimental regrets :— 

*‘On the morning of November the 13th I left 
Venice for Verona, crossing the lagoon, and pro- 
ceeding as far as Vicenza, by the railway. This 
railway is usually regarded as a most incongruous 
element in the scenery and associations of Venice, 
and much sentimental regret is expressed at the 
necessity of entering or leaving it in this way. But 
I cannot join in such lamentations. They seem to 
me to flow from an essentially superficial theory as 
to the source of that class of emotions, which a 
place like Venice gives birth to. Setting aside the 
merely practical element—the fact that, by multi- 
plying the means of communication, the benefits 
and the pleasures of travel are extended to a con- 
tinually increasing class—have not the great results 
and achievements of modern civilization a certain 
feeling of their own, all the more impressive when 
brought into comparison with what is purely sen- 
timental, romantic, and imaginative? I confess 
that as I saw this noble railway spanning the 








field, and is of the greatest value as having 


lagoon with its two hundred and twenty-two 
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arches, it seemed to me all the grander from its 
very incongruity. It was an artery by which the 
living blood of to-day is poured into the exhausted 
frame of Venice. Venice is the beautiful legacy 
of a past age; an age of pictures, palaces, and 
cathedrals, when life, like a flower-garden, ran 
more to ornament than to use, and was more made 
up of exhilarating sensations than of homely duties. 
The railroad is one of the symbols of a new civiliz- 
ation, in which wealth and genius are spent in 
lightening the burdens of common life; the growth 
of an age of schools, hospitals, and alms-houses, in 
which the privileges of the few are giving ground 
before the rights of the many. Here these two 
forms of civilization meet and blend like the light 
of daylight, and of evening, in the western sky. 
Old memories are twined with fresh and budding 
hopes. The railway not only connects Venice with 
the mainland, but the past and the future. It is 
an ennobling thought that the spirit of man is ever 
young, and that if it has ceased to speak in cathe- 
drals and campaniles, it is yet vocal in railways, 
tubular bridges, and magnetic telegraphs. The 
productive power of nature, as it is differenced by 
space, shows itself in pine-trees or in palms; and 
from the teeming brain of man there springs in 
one age a gondola, in another a steamer; at one 
period a Cologne Cathedral, at another a Menai 
bridge. Let us be thankful that we, who are now 
alive, have both the ‘old fields’ and the ‘new 
corn.’ ” 


If the two feelings could not co-exist, the 
buoyant hopeful anticipation of the future 
would be ill exchanged for mere dreamy 
romantic admiration of the past. But Mr. 
Hillard shows all through his book that he is 
as enthusiastic in his love of historic and 
classic associations as the most accomplished 
scholar or imaginative poet. The next section 
to that on Venice and its railway is on Verona, 
and commences with the remark, that “ In 
Verona are two things to be seen: one by the 
eye, and one by the mind; the former is the 
amphitheatre, and the latter Romeo and 
Tuhet.” To the invisible glories of the place 
allusion is thus made :— 

‘Over the whole town the spirit of Shakspeare 
broods. He is its spiritual lord. His immortal 
lovers have touched its towers with light, and 
mingled the breath of passion with its breezes. I 
believe there are no authentic memorials left on 
which the most credulous fancy can repose. The 
moon still shines as when Romeo talked with Juliet 
in her father’s garden, but the walls which the 
lover ‘o’er-perched,’ and the ‘fruit-tree tops,’ have 
long since disappeared. That which is shown as 
Juliet’s tomb, has about as much claim to the 
honour as the barber’s basin in Don Quixote had 
to be Mambrino’s helmet. But as a mau thinks, 
so it is. A porcelain nest-egg is to the eye as good 
as any other, and an old wash-trough serves well 
enough to call forth that unimaginative enthusiasm, 
which is only aroused by some object addressed to 
the senses. The tomb which Shakspeare has 
built will outlast the amphitheatre, and endure as 
long as love and grief twine the rose and the 
cypress in the garland of life.” 


Familiar as the subject is, the reader will 
be pleased with the description of the Colos- 
seum, and the thoughts suggested by it :— 


“Tf as a building the Colosseum was open to 
criticism, as a ruin it is perfect. The work of decay 
has stopped short at the exact point required by 
taste and sentiment. The monotonous ring of the 
outer wall is everywhere broken, and, instead of 
formal curves and perpendicular lines, the eye rests 
upon those interruptions and unexpected turns 
which are the essential elements of the picturesque, 
as distinguished from the beautiful and the sublime; 
and yet so much of the original structure is left, 
that the fancy can without effort piece out the 
rents and chasms of time, and line the interior with 
living forms. When a building is abandoned to 
decay, it is given over to the dominion of Nature, 





whose works are never uniform. When the Colos- 
seum was complete, vast as it was, is must have 
left upon the mind a monotonous impression of 
sameness, from the architectural repetitions which 
its plan included; but now that it is a vast ruin, it 
has all that variety of form and outline which we 
admire in a Gothic cathedral. Not by rule and 
measure have the huge stones been clipped and 
broken. No contriving mind has told what masses 
should be loosened from the wall, or where they 
should lie when fallen. No hand of man has trained 
the climbing plants in the way they should go. 
All has been left to the will of time and chance, and 
the result is, that, though there is everywhere re- 
semblance, there is nowhere identity. A little more 
or a little less of decay—a chasm more or less deep 

a fissure more or less prolonged—a drapery of 
verdure more or less flowing—give to each square 
yard of the Colosseum its own peculiar expression. 
It is a wilderness of ruin in which no two fragments 
are exactly alike. 

**The material of which the Colosseum was built 
is exactly fitted to the purposes of a great ruin. It 
is travertine of a rich, dark, warm colour, deepened 
and mellowed by time. There is nothing glaring, 
harsh, or abrupt in the harmony of tints. The blue 
sky above, and the green earth beneath, are in 
unison with a tone of colouring not unlike the 
brown of one of our own early winter landscapes. 
The travertine is also of a coarse grain and porous 
texture, not splintering into points and edges, but 
gradually corroding by natural decay. Stone of 
such a texture everywhere opens laps and nooks for 
the reception and formation of soil. Every grain 
of dust that is borne through the air by the lazy 
breeze of summer, instead of sliding from a glassy 
surface, is held where it falls. The rocks them- 
selves crumble and decompose, and thus turn into 
a fertile mould. Thus, the Colosseum is through- 
out crowned and draped with a covering of earth, 
in many places of considerable depth. Trailing 
plants clasp the stones with arms of verdure; wild 
flowers bloom in their seasons, and long grass nods 
and waves on the airy battlements. Life has every- 
where sprouted from the trunk of death. Insects 
hum and sport in the sunshine: the burnished 
lizard darts like a tongue of green flame along the 
walls, and birds make the hollow ‘quarry overflow 
with theirsongs. There is something beautiful and 
impressive in the contrast between luxuriant life 
and the rigid skeleton upon which it rests. Nature 
seems to have been busy in binding up with gentle 
hand the wounds and bruises of time. She has 
covered the rents and chasms of decay with that 
drapery which the touch of every spring renews. 
She has peopled the solitude and the silence with 
forms and voices. She has clothed the nakedness 
of desolation, and crowned the majesty of ruin. 
She has softened the stern aspect of the scene with 
the hues of undying youth, and brightened the 
shadows of dead centuries with the living light of 
vines and flowers. 

“‘As a matter of course, everybody goes to see 
the Colosseum by moonlight. The great charm of 
the ruin under this condition is, that the imagina- 
tion is substituted for sight, and the mind for the 
eye. The essential character of moonlight is hard 
rather than soft. The line between light and 
shadow is sharply defined, and there is no grada- 
tion of colour. Blocks and walls of silver are bor- 
dered by, and spring out of chasms of blackness. 
But moonlight shrouds the Colosseum in mystery. 
It opens deep vaults of gloom where the eye meets 
only an ebon wall, but upon which the fancy paints 
innumerable pictures in solemn, splendid, and tragic 
colours. Shadowy forms of emperor and lictor, and 
vestal virgin and gladiator and martyr, come out 
of the darkness, and pass before us in long and 
silent procession. The breezes which blow through 
the broken arches are changed into voices, and re- 
call the shouts and cries of a vast audience. By 
day, the Colosseum is an impressive fact ; by night, 
it is a stately vision. By day, it is a lifeless form; 
by night, a vital thought. 

‘‘The Colosseum should by:all means be seen by 
a bright starlight, or under the growing sickle of a 
young moon. The fainter ray and deeper gloom 
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bring out more strongly its visionary and ideal 
character. When the full moon has blotted out the 
stars, it fills the vast gulf of the building with 4 
flood of spectral light, which falls with a chilling 
touch upon the spirit; for then the ruin is like a 
‘corpse in its shroud of snow,’ and the moon is a 
pale watcher by its side. But when the walls, 


veiled in deep shadow, seem a part of the darknes I 


in which they are lost—when the stars are seen 
through their chasms and breaks, and sparkle along 
the broken line of the batilements—the scene be. 
comes another, though the same; more indistinct, 
yet not so mournful; contracting the sphere of 
sight, but enlarging that of thought; less burden. 
ing, but more suggestive.” 


_ We omit the account of a tawdry exhibi. 
tion made by some German artists, who 
illuminated the ruin with different coloured 
artificial flames,—a spectacle which the author | 
says ‘‘ suggested debasing comparisons, from 
the association of such things with the illu 
sions of the stage.” He closes his own re- 
flections with this fine passage :— 

‘«But under all aspects, in the blaze of noon, at 
sunset, by the light of the moon or stars—the 
Colosseum stands alone and unapproached. It is 
the monarch of ruins. It is 2 great tragedy in 
stone, and it softens and subdues the mind like a 
drama of Aischylus or Shakspeare. It is a colossal 
type of those struggles of humanity against an 
irresistible destiny, in which the tragic poet finds 
the elements of his art. The calamities which 
crushed the house of Atreus are symbolised in its 
broken arches and shattered walls. Built of in- 
destructible materials, and seemingly for eternity— 
of a size, material, and form to defy the ‘strong 
hours’ which conquer all, it has bowed its head to 


oye 


their touch, and passed into the inevitable cycle of : 


decay. ‘And this too shall pass away ’—which 
the Eastern monarch engraved upon his signet-ring 
is carved upon these Cyclopean blocks. ‘The stones 
of the Colosseum were once water; and they are 
now turning into dust. Such is ever the circle of 
nature. The solid is changing into the fluid, and 
the fluid into the solid; and that which is unseen 
is alone indestructible. He does not see the Co- 
losseum aright, who carries away from it no other 
impressions than those of form, size, and hue. It 
speaks an intelligible language to the wiser mind. 
It rebukes the peevish and consoles the patient. 
It teaches us that there are misfortunes which are 
clothed with dignity, and sorrows that are crowned 
with grandeur. As the same blue sky smiles upon 
the ruin which smiled upon the perfect structure, 
so the same beneficent Providence bends over our 
shattered hopes and our answered prayers.” 


At Florence the account of the works of 
art displays much ability and taste. With 
the disappointment felt in the Church of 
Santa Croce, most travellers will sympathise, 
so far as the monuments are concerned :— 


‘‘Of the monuments in the Church of Santa Croce, 
not one is in the highest style of art, and itisa 
little disconcerting to the stranger to find that the 
most magnificent of all is erected to the memory 
of aman of whom he probably never heard, the 
Chancellor Marsupini. Over all of them the genius 
of Allegory has breathed from her lips of ice. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture appear 38 
mourners around the urn of Michael Angelo. Italy 
weeps over the dust of Alfieri. A figure which 
may serve either for Political Science or History 
crowns the monument of Machiavelli; and Poetry 
deplores the death of Dante. For a monument 
a church, a mural tablet with an appropriate 1- 
scription, surmounted by a bust or a statue, is all 
that gratitude, sensibility, or good taste can requite, 
and is always safe. The attempt to do more than 





this often leads to something tasteless and repre 
hensible; and when this danger is avoided, the 
value of a monument, as a memorial, is apt to be 
impaired by its positive excellence as a work of art. 


The author’s remarks on the statue of the 
Dying Gladiator in the capitol we quote, 4 
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an example of his manner of speaking of 
works of art :— 


“The last room into which the traveller passes 
contains several works of the highest excellence, 
and, above all, the Dying Gladiator. A statue of 
such surpassing merit as this should have a room 
by itself, for in its presence it is difficult to look at 
anything else. It is now admitted by the best 
authorities that the statue is a dying Gaul and not 
a gladiator, but to the popular mind the old appel- 
lation will cling for ever. Byron’s immortal stanza 
—-an exquisite creation of genius, equal to the 
theme which inspired it—is alone enough to fasten 
it there with associations that can never be severed. 
But there is no work of art respecting which such 
discussions are more intrusive or unnecessary. 
We do not ask whom it represents, because we are 
so wholly absorbed with what itis. Its power and 
pathos are independent of time, place, and con- 
dition. 

‘“‘ What is it that we see before us? A man 
dying; nothing more. It is that which happens to 
all men; the only inevitable fact in every life. 
Nor is it a marked or conspicuous person. He is 
not a hero, or a poet, or an orator. The form is 
not ideal, the head is not intellectual, the lips are 
not refined. The shadows of great thoughts never 
darkened that commonplace brow, nor did the 
touch of beauty ever thrill along those coarse fibres. 
But the charm and power of the statue consist in 
the amazing truth with which the two great 
elements of humanity and mortality are delineated. 
A vigorous animal life is suddenly stopped by the 
touch of death, and the ‘sensible warm motion’ 
becomes a ‘kneaded clod’ before our eyes. The 
artist gives us all the pathos and the tragedy of 
death without its ghastliness and horror. The 
dying man is no longer a trivial person, stained 
with coarse employments and vulgar associations, 
but an immortal spirit breaking through its walls 
of clay. The rags of life fall away from him, and 
he puts on the dignity and grandeur of death. 
We feel ourselves in the presence of that awful 
power, before whose icy sceptre all mortal distinc- 
tions are levelled. Life and death are all that for 
a time we can admit into the mind. 

“ As the sentiment and expression of this statue 
are admirable, so is the mechanical execution of 
the highest merit. The skill with which the phy- 
sical effects of death upon the human frame are 
represented is most strongly felt by those whose 
professional training and experience make their 
Judgment upon such points the most valuable. 
The hair short and crisp, and matted by the sweat 
of the death-struggle, the wrinkled brow, the 
drooping lid, the lips distended with pain, and the 
sinking languor of the whole frame, give proof of a 
patient eye and a skilful hand. No statue was 
ever more marked by simplicity, or more free from 
anything like extravagance or caricature. Such a 
subject presents many temptations, and, unless an 
artist’s taste and judgment were equal to his 
genius, he would hardly have escaped falling into 
the weakness of overdoing the tragic element, and 
of laying such a weight upon our sympathies that 
they would have given way under the pressure. 
But here nothing has been done for effect. No 
vulgar applause is courted, and the decency and 
dignity of truth are scrupulously observed. 

_ “Tf it be right to judge of works of art subjec- 
tively and not objectively—that is, exclusively by 
the effect which they leave upon the individual who 
contemplates them—I should put this work at the 
head of all the statues in the world. To me, none 
others were so expressive, so significant, so full of 
deep meaning. At each successive visit it seemed 
to be a new work, to reveal something which before 
had been unspoken, to awaken echoes which before 
had been silent. Though a solitary figure, taken 
in and comprehended by the eye at a single glance, 
It involves a broad circle of experience and sugges- 
tion. Such is ever the case with the creations 
which genius gives us when it walks in the way of 
truth, and, disdaining the morbid, the fantastic, 
and the grotesque, gives shape to our common 
visions, and reality to the universal dream. 





‘‘This statue is indissolubly associated with 
Byron’s immortal stanza, which, familiar as it is, 
can no more becorae hackneyed than the relations 
of husband and father on which it is founded. 
From lines like these, which everybody reads and 
everybody remembers—especially when connected 
with objects of permanent and general interest—we 
learn how much we owe to the poets. Who, that 
has ever seen snow falling upon water, has not had 
a distinct pleasure in the sight, from the fine illus- 
tration of the brief duration of sensual pleasures 
which Burns has drawn from it?— 

“ Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever.” 
Who, that has ever beheld a scarlet maple in our 
autumn woods, has not felt that a new charm was 
given to it by the lovely image which it suggested 
to Bryant?— 
“ But ’neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 
Her blush of maiden shame.” 

So we, who look upon the statue since the stanza 
was written, see it by a finer light than ever shone 
upon it before. For us alone, the rude hut by the 
Danube is reared, and those young barbarians are 
sporting upon its banks. We may form some 
notion of our obligations, by imagining what would 
have been the emotions of a man of cultivation and 
sensibility, if the poet had suddenly put the lines 
into his hands, while he was standing before the 
statue. Would not something like the miracle of 
Pygmalion have taken place before his eyes? 
Would not the marble breast have appeared to 
heave with emotion, and the drooping brow to be 
darkened with suffering?” 


Among the descriptions of places and 
scenery, notices of the people of Italy are 
introduced, which are good so far as national 
character can be observed by a passing tra- 
veller. English readers will be more inte- 
rested with the chapter on the ‘ English in 
Italy,’ the truth of which, notwithstanding 
some generous exaggeration, will be admitted. 
A few paragraphs we quote :— 

‘“‘The English, indeed, are the true Romans. 
The magnificent lines—in which the national pride 
of Virgil makes the inferiority of his countrymen in 
art, eloquence, and science, an element of lofty com- 
mendation—are at this day applicable to the de- 
scendants of those painted Britons who stood in 
the poet’s mind as the most obvious types of all that 
was remote, uncouth, and barbarous. They, like 
the Romans, are haughty to the proud and for- 
bearing towards the weak. They force the mood 
of peace upon nations that cannot afford to waste 
their strength in unprofitable war. They are law- 
makers, road-makers, and bridge-makers. They 
are penetrated with the instinct of social order, 
and have the organ of political constructiveness. 
The English, too, as a general rule, are not at 
home in the region of art. They are either not 
sensitive to the touch of beauty, or affect not to be. 
Their artists are wanting in ideal grace and depth 
of sentiment. The manly genius of the nation 
disdains the tricks and colours of rhetoric. Their 
common speech is abrupt; and their public dis- 
course plain, business-like, and conversational. A 
course of policy which all Christendom waits to 
hear is announced by a badly dressed gentleman, 
in a series of clumsy and fragmentary sentences, 
in which there is always good sense, but not always 
good grammar. The English noblemen and gen- 
tlemen have the taste which the patricians of Rome 
had for agricultural and rural life. They have the 
same liking for rough, athletic sports; the same 
insensibility to animal pain and suffering; and in 
their personal habits, the same love of bathing— 
a taste which has quite died out upon the soil of 
Rome. 

“‘The English residing or travelling upon the 
Continent would, if gathered together, make a large 
city. They carry England with them wherever 
they go. In Rome there is an English church, an 
English reading-room, an English druggist, an 
English grocer, and an English tailor. As Eng- 








land is an island, so they everywhere form an 
insular community, upon which the waves of 
foreign influence beat in vain. This peculiarity 
penetrates to the individual. A French or Ger- 
man table-@héte is a social continent; but an Eng- 
lish coffee-room, at the hour of dinner, is an archi- 
pelago of islets, with deep straits of reserve and 
exclusiveness flowing between. Travellers of other 
nations learn to conform to the manners and cus- 
toms of the people about them; avoiding the obser- 
vation attracted by singularity. Not so the Eng- 
lishman: he boldly faces the most bristling battery 
of comment and notice. His shooting jacket, 
checked trowsers, and brown gaiters proclaim his 
nationality before he begins to speak; he rarely 
yields to the seduction of a moustache: he is in- 
flexibly loyal to tea; and will make a hard fight 
before consenting to dine at an earlier hour than 
five. is * * 

“The English in Italy, as on the Continent 
generally, are not liked; but, on the other hand, 
they are never despised. They carry about with 
them the impress of qualities which extort respect, 
not unmingled with fear. Too proud to stoop and 
too cold to sympathise, they are too honest to 
flatter and too brave to dissemble. Truth, cou- 
rage, and justice —those lion virtues that stand 
round the throne of national greatness—shape their 
blunt manners and their downright speech. No 
thoughtful Italian can help honouring the tenacity 
with which an Englishman clings to his own cou- 
victions of what is right and becoming, without 
regard to the judgments which others may form or 
express; nor can he fail to confess that the posi- 
tion and influence of Italy would have been far 
different, had more of that manly element been 
mingled in the blood of her people. Every con- 
scientious Catholic must needs respect the fidelity 
which Englishmen show to the religious institutions 
of their country; the regularity with which they 
attend upon public worship in the chapels of their 
own faith; and their careful abstinence from ordi- 
nary amusements and occupations on Sundays. 
This uncompromising hold upon their own inter- 
pretation of right is sometimes pushed to an 
extreme, and often turns an unamiable aspect to- 
wards others; but without it there is neither na- 
tional greatness nor individual worth. 

“The English are proud of their own country, 
and for that surely no one can blame them. They 
are proud of its history, of its literature, of its con- 
stitution; and, especially, of the rank it holds and 
the power it wields at the present time. To this 
national pride they have a fairright. A newsense 
of the greatness of England is gathered from tra- 
velling on the Continent; for, let an Englishman 
go were he will, the might and majesty of his coun- 
try seem to be hanging over him like an unseen 
shield. Let but a hand of violence be laid upon 
an English subject, and the great British lion, 
which lies couchant in Downing-street, begins to 
utter menacing growls and shake his invincible 
locks. An English man-of-war seems to be always 
within one day’s sail of everywhere. Let political 
agitation break out in any port on the globe, if 
there be even a roll of English broadcloth or a 
pound of English tea to be endangered thereby, 
within forty-eight hours an English steamer or fri- 
gate is pretty sure to drop anchor in the harbour, 
with an air which seems to say, ‘Here I am: does 
anybody want anything of me?” 


Mr. Hillard speaks here like a descendant 
of the men of the time of Cromwell and of 
Blake. We fear that he describes things 
rather as they ought to be than as they are. 
But it is gratifying to find that the prestige 
of England's greatness still appears such as 
is here described. We give only one other 
extract from a chapter which may contain 
matter of novelty to some readers—the ac-, 
count of the popular literature of the Papal 
States at the present day :— 

‘‘Rome is the centre of a popular literature which 


circulates extensively throughout theneighbourhood. 
Its productions are numerous, and divided into 
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several classes. The oldest among them are stories 
from the romances of chivalry, most of them drawn 
from the two great fountain-heads of romantic 
literature, King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table, and Charlemagne. Ancient mytho- 
logy and history furnish the materials for another 
division, with which the legends of saints are some- 
times strangely intermingled; and moral and 
religious subjects, and the adventures and miracles 
of holy men, are also a fruitful source of popular 
reading. 
* * * * 

“‘The Romans have also a number of satirical 
and humorous poems, written in their own local 
dialect, marked by a rich though coarse vein of 
humour, and réflecting the manners and charac- 
teristics of the common people with great fidelity. 
In Rome, and indeed throughout Italy, books 
recording the lives and sayings of famous jesters, 
are great favourites with the lower orders. Some 
of these are in prose and some in verse. 

‘* Besides the above, there are to be found in the 
Papal States a great number of poems which are 
miscellaneous in their character, and not to be 
ranked under any particular class. Among them 
are tales in verse of pure invention, political and 
satirical ballads, versified proverbs and moral say- 
ings, fables, and especially love-poems which are 
more characterised by fire and passion than by 
tenderness or sentiment. The Italian language 
runs easily into the mould of verse. Every event 
in life which assumes the least consequence—a 
birth, wedding, or death in a noble family—a nun’s 
taking the veil—the arrival of a distinguished 
stranger—a literary or scientific meeting—produces 
a luxuriant crop of sonnets and occasional verses, 
which pass away and are forgotten like the flow- 
ers which decorate a ball room. This ‘fatal faci- 
lity’ of verse-making is also quite common among 
the lower orders, and every rural neighbourhood 
ser its own indigenous growth of songs and bal- 
ads.” 


In the latter part of his second volume Mr. 
Hillard gives notices of the works of the most 
distinguished travellers in Italy, including 
Montaigne, Evelyn, Addison, Byron, Rogers, 
Eustace, Lady Morgan, Hans Andersen, and 
others, English and foreign. ‘To Murray’s 
* Handbooks’ for ‘Northern Italy’ and‘Central 
Italy’ warm acknowledgments of commenda- 
tion and gratitude are paid; and the praise is 
just, as these are among the best of that 
valuable series of publications. On particular 
subjects other travellers in Italy have fur- 
nished fuller descriptions; but for the general 
tourist Mr. Hillard has provided as useful 
and agreeable a supplement to Murray’s 
Handbooks as can be found in a single work. 








The Gentile Nations; or, the History and 
Religion of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans. By George Smith, F.A.S. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tis treatise forms the third and concluding 

“ope of a work intended by the author to 

e an ‘epitome of the history and religion of 
the world from the Creation to the Birth of 

Christ.’ Having in two previous volumes 

treated of the patriarchal ages of the world, 

and of the annals of the Hebrew people, the 
author now presents the results of his re- 
searches as to the Gentile nations. The con- 
nexion of sacred and profane history has 
always been an attractive and important de- 
partment of study. Some of the most learned 
of all writers, such as Selden, Kircher, and 

Prideaux, have opened up wonderful fields of 

research in this direction. Other authors 

have embodied in popular works the chief 
results of the inquiries of these learned men. 

The recent discoveries in Egyptian, Persian, 





and Assyrian inscriptions have awakened new 
interest in the subject. Of these Mr. Smith 
has made use in his treatise. He has pre- 
sented as complete and clear a view of the 
religious systems of the great gentile nations 
of antiquity as could be prepared from exist- 
ing records. Of the general history the 
sketches are more meagre, the main design of 
the book being to trace the developments of 
religious faith and practice, or rather the 
corruptions of primitive truth, and the rise 
and spread of idolatry and its attendant 
follies and crimes. These the author ascribes 
to the direct influence of Satanic agency. In 
treating, for instance, of the ancient oracles, 
he maintains that evil spirits were the imme- 
diate prompters of the responses. This is a 
point on which it is somewhat idle to argue, 
and many will think Mr. Smith too eredulous. 
If the maxim is good, Nee Deus intersit nisi 
dignus vindice nodus, we think it is equally 
so, nec diabolus intersit.  Priesteraft and 
superstition, with the usual motives and in- 
fluences of human nature, suffice to explain 
most of the phenomena. The ancients began 
to despise the oracles long before the Chris- 
tian era, when poetry describes them as struck 
dumb. The wits used to laugh at the bad 
verses which were occasionally sent out, and 
the philosophers pitied the credulity of the 
vulgar. Demosthenes told the Athenians 
plainly that the oracle at Delphi was ‘ Philip- 
pized,’ and generally in public affairs the 
longest purse or the strongest arm could 
re te the best response. The history of 
oracles would form a remarkable chapter in 
the annals of priestly sagacity and of popular 
delusion. Mr. Smith does not seem to know 
that the guardians of the temple of Delphi 
were also the bankers of many States, who 
there deposited their treasures, protected by 
the supposed sanctity of the place far more 
effectually than by walls or garrisons. The 
Phocians were the first to break through this 
fence of ideal sacredness ; and when no divine 
judgment overtook them for the sacrilege, 
they continued to use the deposited gold for 
the pay of their mercenaries, by which means 
they stood their ground for many years 
against the allied Greeks. Satanic agency of 
a special kind may at times have been exer- 
cised, but the chief facts connected with the 
ancient oracles are easily accounted for on 
the common principles at work in human life 
and history. We cannot attempt to give any 
outline of the extensive field of research over 
which Mr. Smith’s book takes the reader. 
But for those to whom the subjects are new 
we select one short passage, which indicates 
the nature of the inquiries as to the connexion 
of sacred and profane history. The author 
is commencing the account of the idolatrous 
religion of ancient Egypt, which even in its 
worst period retained a few symbolic traces 
of patriarchal religious truth :— 

‘‘Tt has been already stated that anciently this 
people believed in the unity of the supreme God; 
and that human representations or incarnations of 
him were at first regarded as Divine, rather by 
union with him, or emanation from him, than from 
their intrinsic nature; and hence had the name of 
the Supreme added to their own. Passing by all 
the speculation of Greek writers, and ascending to 
the primitive state of the Egyptian faith, there 
appears abundant reason for identifying its theology 
with the great departure from patriarchal religion 
which took place at Babel. Hence the triad,— 
Osiris, Isis, Horus. Again, we have Amout, 
Mout, Chons. In both these instances the triad 
consists of father, mother, and son. From what 


has been already stated, there can be no reasonable 





doubt that these deities arose out of a corrupted 
tradition of the first pair, in combination with the 
promised incarnate Seed, given under different 
names. It is, however, sufficiently evident that 
the circumstances of Noah, the second great father 
of the world, and his sons, had a great influence in 
the formation of the original idolatry of Egypt. 

‘© We have sufficient proof of this in the obvious 
identity of Osiris and Noah,—a fact confirmed by 
the mutilation common to both, and the manner in 
which it was made prominent, and sacred in the 
case of the Egyptian deity. It is observable that 
Osiris and Isis are celebrated as the only deities 
worshipped in every part of Egypt; the birth of 
the son being sometimes regarded as prospective 
and approaching. 

“‘This allusion to the Arkite family is further 
corroborated. Kneph, according to Wilkinson, 
represented the idea of ‘ the Spirit of God, as it 
moved upon the face of the waters.’ He was com- 
monly exhibited with a ram’s head, and regarded 
specially as the god of the Nile. But this deity 
was supposed to merge into three :—first, Kneph, 
the spirit; then Pthah, proceeding from him, and 
thence regarded as his son; and lastly, Khem, 
(whose name is identical with the scriptural Ham,) 
who was supposed to rule over the procreation of 
the human species. 

“Probably all these triads were at first identical, 
and intended to exhibit a personification of the 
supreme God under allusive representations of 
man’s primitive history, and that of the Noachie 
family. But the moving agent in this process, 
although insidious, was not concealed. ‘The asp 
was sacred to Kneph. The most poisonous winged 
serpent in the land was made the personification of 
the Creator and ruling spirit! In fact, the serpent 
was the type of dominion! Its figure was in con- 
sequence affixed to the head-dress of Egyptian 
kings ; and a prince, on his accession to the throne, 
was entitled to wear this distinctive badge of royalty. 
This Satanic assumption is imbedded in the language 
to a considerable extent. ‘M. Champollion has 
satisfactorily accounted for the name Ureus, given 
to the snake, by suggesting that the word derives 
its origin and signification from Ouro, in Coptic, 
‘a king,’ answering, as Horapollo tells us, to the 
Greek PBacNioxog, ‘royal; and it is from this 
last word that the name ‘basilisk’ has been applied 
to the asp.” Of Pthah it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that he was regarded as the Lord of truth, 
and is said to have been produced in the shape of 
an egg from the mouth of Kneph, and represented 
the creative power of Deity. It cannot escape ob- 
servation how closely this resembles the Divine 
Word. Wilkinson says, ‘The form of this deity 


is generally amummy ;’ but Cory shrewdly suspects . 


that the bandaged figure rather represents ‘an 
infant swathed, as is the custom in the Mediterra- 
nean.’ 

‘The principle of idolatrous substitution and 
representation having been once adopted, it was 
susceptible of infinite expansion and change. Hence, 
in the classic age, we find the great triad represented 
as composed of Osiris, Horus, Typhon: and Horus 
is set forth by Plutarch as the son of Osiris and 
Isis, begotten before they themselves were born, 
and born with them: a singular, but remarkable, 
allusion to the pre-existence of the promised Seed.” 


After describing the forms of Egyptian 
idol-worship, and the: chief points of their 
religious belief and usages, the author ob- 
serves :— 

‘“‘This theology, therefore, whilst it preserved 
many important truths respecting the nature of 
God, and his promises of mercy to the fallen race 
of man, completely overlaid them with a gross and 
elaborate idolatrous machinery, which, if it did not 
entirely conceal, must to a fearful extent have neu- 
tralized their influence. The great deceiver of man 
had pervaded this corrupt scheme with such multi- 
plied exhibitions of the form in which he success 
fully urged the first temptation of mankind, that 
it appears as if, while the first object of the system 
was to isolate man from God by substituting any 
thing, from the image of a man to a live cat oF 
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bectle, as an object of worship, its secondary design 
was to induce a recognition of the serpent-form as 
the highest exhibition of Deity. One important 
point is, th refore, evident: The theology of Egypt, 
instead of elevating the mind, and shedding on the 
spirit of the worshipper a clearer and purer light 
than human reason can afford,—which, in fact, is 
the proper province of this Divine seience,—dark- 
ened the intellect, and prostrated the man before 
dogs, cats, and beetles. 

‘We direct attention, in the next place, to the 
morals inculeated by this system: and here it is 
cheering to observe, that, vile and contemptible as 
were many of the objects of worship, this system 
was free from the reproach resting on many so- 
called religious schemes: it did not repudiate all 
connexion with morals. On the contrary, moral 
character was deemed an integral element of religion. 
It was, indeed, the great merit of the religion of 
Egypt, that it taught the observance of moral law 
with reference to a future judgment. While mak- 
ing this statement, as an opinion which appears 
to be fully warranted by a general review of the 
system, it is but just to say that others have from 
the same premises reached an opposite conclusion.” 

We give this detached extract only to show 
the nature of the subjects which Mr. Smith has 
with much learned industry sought to eluci- 
date. His work contains many remarkable 
facts collected from the writings of antiquity, 
and from the monumental and other remains 
which modern explorers have discovered. 
The general result of all such investigations 
is not only to multiply evidences of the his- 
torical truth of the scriptures, but to confirm 
the moral and religious teaching of the divine 
revelation, by displaying the actual condition 
of the gentile nations. The book is, in 
fact, a learned historical commentary on the 
Apostle Paul’s brief. description of the state 
of the world in the beginning of his epistle to 
the Romans. Mr. Smith has in his ‘ Sacred 
Annals’ made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Christian evidences, as well 
as of ancient history. 








NOTICES. 


The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited 
by Robert Carruthers. With a Life of Pope, 
and Extracts from his Correspondence. lus- 
trated. 4 vols. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 

JouNSON, Warton, Bowles, and Roscoe have already 

collected all the most important facts connected 

with the life of Pope. But from various recent 
publications relating to these times, and from 
manuscripts to which he has had access, Mr. Car- 
ruthers has been enabled to correct some errors in 
previous memoirs, and to add some interesting par- 
ticulars about the poet’s life. The biography con- 
tains many extracts from Pope’s correspondence, 
which throw original light on certain parts of his 
history. His literary and personal friendships and 
hostilities are fully revealed, and also his relations 
with Teresa and Martha Blount will be better 
understood from the facts here narrated. Mr. 

Carruthers has exercised great industry and care in 

collecting and arranging his materials, and he has 

written a very interesting piece of biography. In 
editing the poems he also displays diligence and 

Judgment. The notes, whether historical, biogra- 

phical, or critical, are in matter and in number well 

adapted for popular use. As to the general merit 
of Pope’s poetry, about which there was once vehe- 
ment controversy, Johnson and Warton in former 
days, and more recently Byron and Lord Carlisle, 
have expressed the true estimate of all persons of 
taste and sense. The characteristics of Pope’s style 
are well described by Mr. Carruthers, and its in- 
fluence on English literature justly stated in the 
concluding chapter of the ‘Memoir. “ Besides 
harmonious versification, Pope taught correctness 
and precision of thought, and brought slovenly 
execution into irredeemable disgrace. ek hele 


-limited in design but unrivalled in execution, in 
which correctness is combined with poetical vigour 
and beauty, and the patient toils of genius are 
seen resulting in works of consummate taste and 
elegance.” ‘This edition of Pope’s poems deserves 
to be popular. It has had every advantage in its 
editor, and the numerous illustrations are superior 
to what usually appear in cheap publications. 


A History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest. By William Smith, LL.D. 
Illustrated by One Hundred Wood Engravings. 
Murray ; Walton and Maberly. 

SEVERAL excellent school histories of Greece have 
been of late years published, but we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing this far the best. In its 
plan it is more comprehensive than any other, 
special chapters being devoted to the history of 
Greek literature and art. In the narrative of his- 
torical events Dr. Smith has had the advantage of 
consulting the latest works, among which that of 
Mr. Grote is pre-eminent. Dr. Smith, in a just 
and graceful tribute to the merit of that work, says 
that ‘‘it forms as great an epoch in the study of 
the history of Greece as Niebuhr’s has done in the 
study of the history of Rome.” A still higher tes- 
timony to the research and ability of Mr. Grote’s 
history is given in Dr. Smith’s avowal that in al- 
most all cases he has been compelled to adopt his 
conclusions, ‘‘even where they were in opposition 
to generally received opinions and prejudices, as, 
for instance, in his views respecting the legendary 
history of Greece, the legislation of Lycurgus, the 
object of ostracism, the general working of the 
Athenian constitution, and the character of the 
Sophists.” In the account of Greek literature the 
work of Colonel Mure has been of great assistance, 
of which due acknowledgment is made in the pre- 
fatory remarks. Dr. Smith’s name, as a learned 
and accomplished scholar, is sufficient guarantee for 
the research and accuracy desirable in a historical 
treatise. He has also succeeded in rendering the 
book most attractive and interesting in its style, so 
as to be adapted for general reading as well as for 
educational use. The numerous engravings on 
wood, from drawings by Mr. George Scharf, add 
much to the value of the volume. Most of the 
drawings are celebrated scenes of buildings, sculp- 
tures, coins, and other objects of nature or art, 
directly illustrative of the history. 


Janus, Lake Sonnets, and Other Poems. By David 
Holt. Pickering. 

Janus, the principal poem in this volume, is com- 

posed of a series of reflections on the Past and the 

Future. The thoughts are good, and the blank 

verse correct and spirited, of which let these lines 

serve as a sample: 


“Oh rich and regal Past! thine are the stores 
Of worth and wisdom—of exalted thought 
And of heroic deed, which are the food 
That nerves us to a lofty emulation 
Of thy sublime ensamples, Thine the names— 
The glorious names—that, in eternal youth, 
Still stand before us as the beacon-lights 
And pilot-stars to guide us in the paths 
Of honour and of truth, Thine is the key 
Which doth unlock so much which else would lie 
Hid in the mystery of the Present; thine 
The flaming torch that throws its varying gleams 
So far into the shrouded Future. Thou 
Art worthy of our love, oh lofty Past! 
Take thee away, and we have lost full half 
Of the rare beauty of the outer world, 
And of the inner world within the soul, 
Since doubly dear are all those thoughts and things 
That are illumined by the sunset-light 
Of old associations. All great souls 
Have loved the Past, have recognised its claim 
On our affections and our gratitude, 
And working well and wisely in the Present, 
And looking forth with faith into the Future, 
Have yet been drawn to cast a backward look 
Of lingering love upon the storied Past, 
And feed upon its teachings manifold, 
And the high moral beauty they reveal.” 





In regard to the prospects of the Future, after de- 
scribing the progress of knowledge, and man’s in- 
creasing mastery over nature, the author speaks of 
the spread of moral and religious truth, and the 
happy influences already apparent, working out 
better times for the earth and for man :— 

“ Oh mystic Future! that which lies in thee 





It is important to point to one classic standard, 





Is hid with God, yet ’tis our stedfast faith, 


That thou dost hold in thy serene embrace 

The time when Error, Evil, and the throng 

Of demons who now work the woe of Man 

Shall be cut down and vanquished by the sword, 

Clasp’d in the strong right-hand of sovereign Truth; 

When sorrow, the rank after-growth of sin, 

Shall be eradicated from the soul; 

When Peace shall build her temple in the heart, 

With none to question; and when holy Joy, 

Serene and lofty, shall pour down her beams 

On the uplifted countenance of man, 

From an unclouded heaven; when wrong and strife 

Shall be forgotten, and mankind shall dwell 

In unity together; and when Earth, 

Bright planet then—abode of happy souls— 

Shall doff her mourning weeds, and be as Heaven.” 
Among the minor poems are some pieces of merit, 
as these lines, entitled A Quiet Pleasure :- 

“ Forth to the green fields, after thereat bustle 

And weary turmoil in the town all day ; 

To sit among the leaves and hear them rustle, 

Lovingly to the balmy evening gale, 

Whispering in undertone its tender tale; 

To watch the streamlet o’er its pebbies play, 

And list its clear voice as it softly singeth 

Sweet songs, which from its naiad-guarded fountains 

In the recesses of the lonely mountains, 

Amid fair pastoral valleys far away, 

And haunts of sylvan solitude, it bringeth,— 

O quiet joy, that all our being thrills ; 

O blessed peace, that the whole spirit fills; 

O charm to soothe away a thousand ills.” 

The Lake Sonnets, and other descriptive pieces, 
have not much in them to give general interest, 
but may be usefully transferred to the pages of 
local histories and guide-books. 


The Last Mammoth. A Romance in Five Cantos. 
Hope and Co. 
WE must give our readers a specimen of the non- 
sense that occasionally issues from the press. At 
first we thought that the author was in jest, and 
then it occurred to us that we had the libretto of 
the pantomime at some minor theatre, but we 
soon perceived that the poem was written in fine 
poetic frenzy many degrees beyond the sublime. 
To be fair to the author we do not select any ex- 
traordinary passage, but take the very first sen- 
tences of his prefatory argument, and the opening 
lines of one of the cantos. The account of the 
subject thus commences :— “ Retiring to the extre- 
mities of the earth, the relics of some gigantic 
tenant of the world arrest the attention of Liberty, 
then escaping for a while from things of a more 
monstrous kind. She sinks down exhausted; while 
in her visions the Mammoth appears, as if sud- 
denly reanimated, attempting to bear her onward, 
till at length, passing through the depths of an 
umbrageous glade, she beholds,” &c.' Canto the 
second thus opens :— 
“ But who o’er spanning ice-bound barriers far 
Is yon bold speeding bright on spangled car ? 
Forth launching where translucent splendours merge 
Into cerulean glories o’er the verge _ 
Of the horizon; whence, like Cynthia chaste, 
As o’er a green rough-swelling briny waste 
Her shining track way she wondrous holds, 
Her musings thus her fitful harp unfolds: 
“ Effulgence all.—But ’twas inherent Light, 
Whose incommunicable lustre bright— 
The concentration of orig’nal Mind— 
Jeam’d on no object of reflecting kind. 
Cause, Operation, Influence, disclos’d 
Nought of the Impulse which in them reposed. 
And was the Souree profound, a fountain seal’d? 
No flood of Glory to be thence reveal’d 
In tide of Moral symmetry to move; 
Full pregnant with Intelligence to prove; 
Forming no mirror faint fit to display 
Of Origin, even one reflected ray? 
x ca * * 
“Lo, who is this transeendantly that rears 
His umbrous wings, and glorious pioneers 
The lustrous motions, as in order due 
Confess’d sublime, all pass in full review? 
* * * *” 

The asterisks are those of the author. Let them 

be to the reader as marks of wonder, or merriment, 

or sadness, as the poetry affects him. 

The Old Field Officer ; ov, the Military and Sport- 
ing Adventures of Major Worthington. Edited 
by J. H. Stoequeler, author of the ‘ Handbook 
of British India.’ 2 vols. A. and C. Black. 

Unver the guise of the history of the gallant 

Major Worthington, Mr. Stocqueler has put toge- 

ther some lively sketches of Indian life in the camp 

and in the field. In the campaign and triumphs 
of Lord Lake, and in the first Mahratta war, the 
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Major took part, and the account of these events 
will be read with interest. The editor brings his 
hero to Europe, and makes him fight as an ama- 
teur at Waterloo, of which battle and the action 
at Quatre Bras an animated description is given. 
The Major returns to India, and is engaged in the 
celebrated Pindaree campaigns, so ably planned by 
the Marquis of Hastings, and was present at the 
siege of Bhurtpore under Lord Combermere. Be- 
sides the narratives of stirring military events, the 
book contains graphic sketches of Indian sports. 
One of these, the boar-hunting, or pig-sticking, as 
Anglo- Indians call it, has never been described in so 
spirited a manner. The scenes of the sport, and 
the songs which enliven the table after a hunt, will 
be recognised by old campaigners in the East. 
Although the book is chiefly occupicd with exciting 
and entertaining subjects, some chapters are de- 
voted to instructive and solid information. With 
the remarks on the study of the oriental languages 
and literature, on the traditions, tales, and ballads 
of the people, and other topics, we have been much 
pleased. The last chapter contains, as a tail-piece, 
an account of the interview between Lord Auck- 
land and Runjeet Sing in 1838. From a work like 
this it would be easy to give many interesting 
quotations, but without quotations the statement 
of the contents will probably suffice to procure for 
it the attention of readers who desire a work at 
once instructive and amusing on Anglo- Indian his- 
tory and life. 


Ocean Lays ; or, the Sea, the Ship, and the Sailor. 
Selected by the Rev. J. Longmuir, M.A., of the 
Mariner's Church, Aberdeen. Johnston and 
Hunter. 

THE design of this little volume is good, and is well 

carried out. From the whole range of English 

poetry Mr. Longmuir has selected pieces bearing 
on the sea and the sailor’s life, giving prominence 
to poetry of a moral and religious tendency. Poetic 
beauty is occasionally disregarded in aiming at 
pious usefulness, but on the whole the selection is 
of literary interest and value. Among a multitude 
of less memorable verses there are noble passages 
from Milton, Cowper, Byron, Campbell, and other 
classic poets. There are about two hundred pieces 
in all. Mr. Longmuir has added some poems of 
his own, the spirit of which is quite in accordance 
with his professional position, and the high charac- 
ter he bears as a faithful and zealous promoter of 
the best interests of the seamen in his sphere of 

labour. The book is one which ought to have a 

place in ship libraries, and wherever the appropriate- 

ness of the poetry to the subjects described is likely 
to awaken interest or secure attention. 





SUMMARY. 
A COLLECTION of Stories from the Classics, adapted 
for the young, by Mary and Elizabeth Kirby 
(Bosworth), presents in a pleasing form some of 
the well-known tales of ancient mythology and 
history, such as Ceres and Proserpine, Cupid and 
Psyche, Achilles and the Siege of Troy, the Death 
of Hector, Niobe, Jason and the Dragon, the 
Golden Fleece. These and other beautiful stories 
of old times are narrated in a style which will 
prove attractive to young people. 

A book containing botanical facts with com- 
ments bearing on scriptural truth, by Thomas 
Gorrie (Blackwood and Sons), is entitled Zdlustra- 
tions of Scripture from Botanical Science, with 
illustrations. Mr. Gorrie’s remarks and reflections 
will assist in the intelligent and profitable perusal 
of various passages of the sacred writings. A 
History of the Great Egg Controversy ; or, which 
was First, the Egg or the Hen? by Anti-sceptic 
(Hall, Virtue, and Co.), discusses in a jocular way 
the development, theory, and other questions re- 
cently brought forward by sceptics opposed to 
received views in religion and scienee. Wit is not 
out of place in such controversies, but this writer’s 
style is not of the kind to give effective thrusts to 
sciolism or folly. 

An Essay on Human Happiness, by C. B. Ad- 
derley, M.P., second edition (Blackader and Co.), 





is an earnest and solid address, chiefly intended for 
the consideration of young men; for whom also, 
by the same publishers, are issued a series of tracts, 
Great Truths for Thoughtful Moments, by able and 
zealous writers. On various points of female cha- 
racter some good observations and pious counsels 
will be found in a little treatise, Modern Blue 
Belles (Nisbet and Co.) 

The essay which gained the first prize of fifty 
guineas, in connexion with the Young Men's 
Christian Association, given by a lady, is pub- 
lished under the title of Business as it Is, and as it 
Might Be, by Joseph Lyndall (Walton and Ma- 
berly), in which are well shown the chief physical 
and moral evils connected with the existing system 
of business, with remedial suggestions. ‘The sub- 
ject, as treated by Mr. Lyndall, deserves the con- 
sideration of parents and employers, of medical 
men, clergymen, and philanthropists. 

The Congregational Year Book for 1854 (Jackson 
and Walford) contains the proceedings of the Con- 
gregational Union for 1853, and general statistics 
of the Independent denomination. Notices are 
given of the colleges, public schools, and other 
educational establishments chiefly supported by 
the congregational dissenters of England. The 
recent report on religious worship, in connexion 
with the census of Great Britain, exhibits the 
number and importance of the Independent de- 
nomination, to whose voluntary exertions the edu- 
cation as well as the religion of the country has 
been much indebted. The first annual publication 
is issued of The Private Patronage of the Church 
of England (George Cox), being a guide to all 
ecclesiastical patronage in the hands of lay 
patrons, whether individuals, or corporations and 
trusts. The lists are alphabetical of the names of 
the patrons, with the livings and their value. An 
alphabetical index of the benefices facilitates re- 
ference. The book is of obvious use to all who are 
interested in the buying or selling of Church livings 
or other spiritual offices. 

The second part of a very useful and pleasing 
book for young people is published, Far off ; or, 
Africa and America Described, by the author of 
‘The Peep of Day’ (Hatchard), The book is 
illustrated by numerous engravings, and the de- 
scriptions are enlivened by many anecdotes. In 
the school-book series of the military schools, 
edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., A Child's 
First Book of Geography, by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. (Longman and Co.), is a successful at- 
tempt to adapt elementary instruction in this 
branch to very young minds. The design of the 
book is good, being to teach children to understand 
and reflect on geographical facts, instead of sub- 
jecting them to the tedious and repulsive process 
of mere learning by rote, which is too generally 
in use. 

Reprinted from ‘The Leader,’ a series of news- 
paper articles on The History of the Session 1852-53 
(John Chapman), appears as a retrospect of that 
parliamentary session. Smart and lively the 
sketches generally are, both of personages and 
events, but the style, though suitable for the 
transient perusal of the admirers of ‘The Leader,’ 
is defective in qualities desirable in a more perma- 
nent work. 

On the important subject of Responsibility in 
Criminal Iwnacy (Churchill), a treatise by Samuel 
Knaggs, a surgeon at Huddersfield, contains some 
facts and arguments worthy of consideration, though 
the author's literary accomplishments are not equal 
to his professional knowledge. Mr. Knaggs is a 
pupil of Dr. Alfred Taylor, the distinguished lec- 
turer and author on medical jurisprudence, under 
whose training he has imbibed sound principles at 
least as to the subjects to which he has specially 
devoted his attention. A very interesting piece of 
biography is the Life of the Rev. James Crabb, 
of Southampton, by John Rudall, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-law (Walton and Maberly). Mr. Crabb 
was chiefly known as ‘the gipsy advocate,’ his 
labour having been incessant and successful for 
the improvement of this neglected race, but he was 
also unwearied in other works of Christian benevo- 
lence and usefulness, Another religious biography 





is the Memoir of the late Rev. Aleaander Ross, A.M. 
(Hatchard), Rector of Banagher, in the diocese 
of Derry, with a preface by the venerable John 
Hayden, M.A., Archdeacon of Derry. Mr. Ross 
was an evangelical clergyman of the best stamp, 
an able preacher, and an active and faithful pastor, 
A selection of his sermons forms the bulk of the 
volume. Of miscellaneous books of a religious 
character we may name Word-Pictures from the 
Bible (Longman and Co.), by G. H. Taylor, ma- 
thematical master of Huddersfield College, con- 
taining lessons on some of the more striking and 
practical portions of sacred history. Sabbath 
Morning Readings on the Book of Exodus (J.P, 
Shaw), forming part of Dr. Cumming’s repository 
lectures on the Old Testament. Lijie’s Drean- 
Garden (Binns and Goodwin), by J. D. R., con- 
veying moral hints in allegorical style. The Sun- 
shine of Greystone (Binns and Goodwin), a story 
for girls, by E. J. May, author of ‘ Louis’ School 
Days,’ a tale with which young people will be 
pleased, and which will convey to them profitable 
counsels. World- Worship, by Eleanor Griffiths 
(Nisbet and Co.), a religious story, the scenes of 
which are in Wales, and the subject is indicated in 
the title, the design of the book being to show the 
evil of worldliness as contrasted with piety. 

Of various minor publications and pamphlets we 
give the titles. Results of Sanitary Improvement 
(C. Knight), illustrated by the operation of the 
Metropolitan Societies for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Industrious Classes, the working of the Com- 
mon Lodging-houses Act, &c., by Dr. Southwood 
Smith ; a very important and satisfactory statement 
of the good influence of public interference in 
sanitary matters. On the Measures to be now 
taken to secure a good National Education; a 
Letter to the Committee and Members of the Na- 
tional Club, by J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. (Hatchard), 
If rates are to be levied, Parish Education Com- 
mittees will hardly be satisfied with the financial 
and mechanical functions to which Mr. Colquhoun 
would confine them. We are certain also that the 
Bible is more likely to be insisted on as an instru- 
ment of education by those locally interested in the 
schools, than by mere officials in a central Govern- 
ment office. With local management of schools, 
there is no risk of religious training being neglected. 
Cathedral Commission, and the Collegiate and 
Cathedral and Parish Church of Manchester 
(Beresford and Galt, Manchester), a report of the 
proceedings under the Cathedral Commission 
Inquiry, as relating to Manchester, with a Memorial 
from some citizens, formerly churchwardens of the 
Collegiate and Parish Church, to the Royal Com- 
missioners, to carry out some suggestions for pro- 


moting the spiritual interests of the population.’ 


There are abuses connected with the Cathedral and 
Collegiate Church of Manchester requiring attention, 
and some of the statements of the memorialists de- 
serve consideration. A Charge Delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, at the visitation in 
July and August, 1853, by Edward Maltby, D.D., 
F.R.S., (Bohn), is a weighty and earnest address, 
such as might be expected from the venerable pre- 
late. Remarks on three Proposals for Reforming 
the Constitution of the University of Oxford (Ridg- 
way), by Henry Boothby Barry, M.A., a Fellow 
of Queen’s, offers various criticisms, and makes 
suggestions on proposed changes in the intemal 
economy of the University, without referring to 
the reforms in the educational system in which the 
public are more deeply concerned. Js Symbolism 
suited to the Spirit of the Age? (Bosworth), by 
William White, who answers the question in the 
affirmative, and points out the ways in which he 
thinks symbols may suggest or aid moral and reli- 
gious feeling. The tendency of symbolism is to 
foster other feelings than those of rational and 
sound Christianity, and there is more need of its 
use being checked than encouraged in the present 
day. A Rational Theory of the Varieties of Tem- 
perature of the Different Latitudes on the Earth's 
Surface (Murray and Stanesby), by Major Parlby, 
ascribes more effect to the magnetism induc 
by the earth’s rotation than to direct solar 1- 
fluence. 
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Ainsworth’s Star Chamber, Vol. 1, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Allen’s (A.) New Greek Delectus, new edition, 12mo, 4s, 
Amy Grant; or, the One Motive, 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘Armstrong’s English Composition, parts 1 & 2 in 1 vol., 3s. 
Barnes’s (Rev. A.) Practical Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Berkeley’s (Hon. G. F.) Reminiscences of a Huntsman, 14s, 
Book and its Story, 3rd edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Boole’s Investigation of the Laws of Thought, 8vo, 14s. 
Bradley’s (C.) Glasbury and Clapham Sermons, 8vo, lus, 6d, 
Breathings of Consolation, royal 32mo, cloth, 2s. 

Bridal Gift, royal 32mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Browne’s (Rey. L.) Sussex Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Bungener’s France before the Revolution, 2 vols. 12mo, 7s. 
Campbell's Links in the Chain of Destiny, 2nd edition, 5s. 
Casson’s (H.) Christianity in Earnest, new edition, 18mo, 2s. 
Caxtons, (The) by Sir E. B. Lytton, new edition, 7s. 6d, 
Christie's (J. A.) Spelling, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Claughton’s (Rev. T. L.) Questions on the Collects, 2s, 
Cobbins’ Classical English Vocabulary, 5th edition, 12mo, 3s. 
Cousin’s (M. V.) Lectures, 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Cumming and McGhee’s Lectures at Exeter Hall, 2s. 6d, 
Dale End, by author of “ Unseen Hand,” 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

De Quincey’s (T.) Autobiographic Sketches, Vol. 2, 7s. 6d. 
Dill’s Mystery Solved; or, Lreland’s Miseries, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Dod’s (CG. 8.) Parliamentary Companion, royal 32mo, ts. 6d. 
Duncan’s Seasons, new edition, 4 vols. 12mo, cloth, 18s. 
Kdwards’s (T. W. C.) Eton Latin Grammar, 27th ed., 2s, 6d. 
Family Tutor, Vol. 6, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

First History of Greece, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Flower’s (W. B.) Lucy Ashcroft, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
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SHAKSPEARE IN FRANCE, 


It has long been the fashion in France to speak 
admiringly and even enthusiastically of Shak- 
speare, but of those who have talked of him most 
not one in five thousand ever read him, and of 
those who had read him not one in a thousand 
could appreciate his wonderful genius. The truth is 
that the French, though pretending to be the artistic 
people par cxcellence, and though they are so to a 
certain extent, are sadly deficient in poesy ; their 
minds are more mathematically acute than imagi- 
native—they are too sceptical to be charmed with 
anything that is not real and palpable—too much 
absorbed with the men and things of this weary 
world, to allow themselves to be carried away to 
those regions which are marked down on no map, 
but which are inhabited by men and women gran- 
der, more beautiful, more mysterious, or more 
terrible far than any we know—men whose deeds 
are not as our deeds, though they resemble them, 
whose thoughts breathe and whose language burns 
—rTegions, in short, in which there are no academies 
of sciences, and in which consequently ghosts stalk 
grimly in the midnight darkness, and fairies trip 
gaily on the greensward. But though their lack 
of the poetical faculty has prevented the French 
from esteeming our Shakspeare, they have always 
entertained an uneasy half-envious conviction that 








he is the greatest of poets, and they have made 
many attempts to transplant his works on their 
stage. All these attempts hitherto have failed ; 
but two young French dramatists are making one 
of an entirely new character, which appears likely 
to be successful. This consists in taking some of 
the personages of Shakspeare, and in making them 
act and talk, not in the Shakspearian, but in the 
French way. .Thus, some time back, one of the 
said dramatists, a young man named Séjour, took 
Richard IIT. and made him the hero of a melo- 
drama of the true Parisian kind; and within the 
last week another young man, named Dugué (who 
is the author of the ‘Thirst for Gold,’ which for 
some time past has been in performance at the 
Adelphi), has brought out a French Shylock. In 
English eyes it will seem audacious indeed 
for any one thus to lay hands on the creations of 
the mightiest dramatic genius that ever lived ; and 
the contrast between the language of Shakspeare 
and that of the Frenchmen, when the latter do not 
confine themselves to a simple borrowing or imita- 
tion, will appear to the English grotesque in the 
extreme. We ourselves, seeing the matter in this 
light, did not hesitate, in previous numbers, to re- 
buke the two Frenchmen for presumption and 
folly—and sure we are that no Englishman fami- 
liar with the great poet could witness the Parisian 
Richard ITI. or the Parisian Shylock without feel- 
ing alternately indignation and pity, because what 
would pass before his eyes would be so different 
to what he would have in his mind. But perhaps, 
after all, these sentiments are not so justifiable as at 
first glance they appear to be: for it is possible 
that, in taking Shakspeare’s personages the French- 
men thought they were showing him profound re- 
spect, and in dressing them up in the French 
style that they were simply acting on the John- 
sonian maxim, that those ‘‘ who live to please 
must please to live.” Be this as it may, certain 
it is that they bring at least some portion of the 
grandeur of Shakspeare within reach of the un- 
derstandings of the French people—they make his 
name familiar to multitudes who never knew it 
before—and they create amongst the intelligent 
a desire to fathom the sublimity of his genius. As 
to the Shylock in question, he is exactly the Jew 
of Shakspeare—full of hatred of the Christians, 
full of love of his ducats, clamorous for the execu- 
tion of his bond, and implacably bent on having 
his pound of flesh from the heart of the hated 
Antonio. But instead of losing his daughter, 
Shylock loses his son in the first act, and sees 
and hears nothing of him for more than twenty 
years. Itis tothis son, whose name is Andronie, 
that he lends his ducats, and it is from him that 
he demands the pound of flesh: but just as he is 
about to cut it out the revelation that his victim 
is his son is made to him. This is a thorough 
melodramatic ‘‘effect,” but it gives to the piece 
the ‘‘thrilling interest” which such productions 
require, in order to be palatable to melodramatic 
audiences. The second or subsidiary plot of the 
Merchant of Venice is entirely neglected by the 
French dramatist ; but Portia and her suitors are, 
not very happily, replaced by a courtesan and her 
admirers, and there are scenes of orgies which are 
but a poor substitute for the lighter portion of the 
Shakspearian play. On the whole, however, M. 
Dugué has made a very curious and very effective 
melodrama, and one which is not without consi- 
derable literary merit, though some parts are feeble, 
and others display negligence. The manner in 
which it is acted is perfectly Parisian—that is to 
say, admirable. Chilly, as the Jew, would, if he 
could speak English, be warmly applauded here in 
London: he is the very picture of a Shylock of 
the middle ages, and his every look and gesture 
and word are those of a man whose heart, from 
insatiable love of gold and bitter hatred of his 
Christian persecutors, has become as hard as 
bronze. Whether our volatile neighbours will ven- 
ture to dramatise @ la Francaise, any of Shak- 
speare’s more aerial creations, such as Oberon and 
Titania, which are less intelligible to them, we 
will not anticipate. 














TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours has been opened this week with an ex- 
tremely interesting exhibition of Japanese works of 
art and manufacture. A Dutch merchant, who 
states that he visits Japan annually with the only 
European vessel that is permitted to trade with 
that nation, has brought to England a cargo of 
Japanese manufactures of rare beauty and work- 
manship, with the view of tempting the fair ladies 
of Britain to purchase for their boudoirs and draw- 
ing-rooms. The articles, consisting chiefly of cabi- 
nets, toilet-tables, work-tables, writing-desks, tea- 
caddies, glove-boxes, chiffoniers, card-boxes, bon- 
bonniers, &c., are of highly polished black-lackered 
wood, inlaid with pearl, after the manner of our 
papier maché, but in a style entirely new to us. 
Very effective designs of trees, flowers, birds, &c. 
are produced by a method of staining the pearl, 
and an admirable relief is effected by some parts of 
the inlaying being much more brilliantly pearly 
than others. Besides these there is a choice col- 
lection of porcelain and bronzes, and some very 
elegant work in straw and bamboo ; and the Dutch 
merchant offers to take orders for manufactures 
with coats of arms, to be executed by the Japanese. 
On the whole it is a novel and interesting exhibi- 
tion, and really worth a visit. 

A great exhibition of Horticulture is to be held 
in June next in a crystal building at Cheltenham, 
which some of our other provinces of England 
would do well to imitate. The exhibition is to be 
divided in three sections ;—all kinds of horticul- 
tural productions ; the arts and sciences connected 
with horticulture ; and designs taken from horti- 
culture. The first section will comprise the 
choicest examples of flowers, fruits, and vegetables, 
such as are exhibited in the Horticultural Gardens 
at Chiswick, and to give encouragement to the 
humblest cottager as well as to amateurs and gar- 
deners, as many as 180 prizes of different classes 
will be offered for competition, varying in amount 
from two shillings to twenty pounds each. The 
second section of the exhibition, which is to be 
open for a period of not less than three weeks, is 
to comprise all sorts of garden implements and 
specimens of the most improved apparatus, ma- 
chines, appliances, garden-decorations, models, and 
plans of laid-out gardens, &c.; and the third will 
comprise designs for patterns and embroidery, 
paper hangings, porcelain, manufactures in bronze, 
&e. The plan of the Cheltenham exhibition ap- 
pears to have been drawn up with excellent tact 
and vigour, and is worthy of the highest encourage- 
ment. 

A meeting was held in the lower room, Exeter 
Hall, on Thursday evening, to explain the objects 
of the proposed Cosmos Institute in Leicester- 
square. Sir John Doratt occupied the chair. Ad- 
dresses were delivered, in which the various advan- 
tages of the Institution were enforced by the 
speakers. Mr. Digby Seymour, M.P., pointed out 
the benefits it would confer asa means of popular in- 
struction in all departments of geographical know- 
ledge. Ofthe advantages of the Cosmos Institute 
as a place of resort for scientific study, commercial 
consultation, and general reference on subjects con- 
nected with geography, we have spoken in the 
‘Gazette’ of last year, when the project was first 
started. The Cosmos Institute seems fitted to meet 
some requirements connected with geographical 
and ethnological pursuits, and if well managed may 
be useful both as a place for consultation and for 
popular instruction. 

At Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening, two lec- 
tures were delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
of Manchester, the biographer of Wycliffe, and by 
the Rev. Thomas Binney, of London. Dr. 
Vaughan’s lecture, ‘(On Some Passages in the 
Life of Cicero,” was not suited to such an occasion, 
and being not delivered with much animation, was 
rather impatiently listened to. The learned lec- 
turer ought to have been informed of the nature of 
the audience at Exeter Hall, having come ap- 
parently prepared to address young men of 
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academic knowledge and taste instead of young 
shopmen and clerks expecting an hour’s instructive 
entertainment. Mr. Binney’s brief address on 
‘¢ Authorship” was more interesting, although there 
was time left for only a small portion of what he 
had prepared, and of what he said he would give to 
the printer for the series of published lectures of the 
season. 

At Edinburgh, this week, died Mrs. Candlish, 
formerly Miss Jean Smith, the last of the six 
““belles of Mauchline,” to whom the verses of 
Burns have given celebrity. 

Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw, 
There’s beauty and fortune to get wi’ Miss Morton, 
But Armour’s the jewel for me o’ them a’, 





Miss Miller became the wife of the poet’s friend, Dr. 
Mackenzie, Miss Markland was married to a Mr. 
Finlay, an excise officer at Greenock, Miss Betty 
Miller became a Mrs. Templeton, and Miss Morton 
a Mrs. Paterson, The husband of Jean Smith was 
Mr. Candlish, a medical man, and her son is the 
Rev. Dr. Candlish, of Edinburgh, whose eloquence 
and ability confirm the shrewd discrimination of the 
poet. 

A writer in a literary journal of Paris states a 
fact which it may be useful to make widely known, 
namely, that bees greatly improve the fructification 
of fruit trees. He has observed, he says, that 
orchards in which several hives are kept always 
produce more fruit than others in which there are 
none—the situation of, and care shown to, the 
orchards being the same. In the provinces on the 
Rhine, he remarks, the fruits are more abundant 
and finer than in any other part of Germany, and 
there it is the custom to keep large quantities of 
bees. Plants, too, which bees visit, thrive better 
in the neighbourhood of hives. The effect the 
bees produce is, it appears, to cause the pollen to 
fall or act sooner or more completely than it would 
do under the influence of atmospheric causes. 

Among the literary novelties of the day is a plan 
for publishing a new monthly magazine, printed in 
embossed types, for the blind. A fund is in course 
of formation to guarantee its cost for the first year, 
and the list of subscribers is already considerable. 
Several of the principal institutions for the blind 
have promised to support it, and the blind them- 
selves are invited to contribute. 

At a recent conference of several Boards of 
Guardians in the neighbourhood of Shefficld, a 
resolution was unanimously agreed to declaring 
that the present arrangements for the education of 
pauper children are very defective, and that it is 
desirable to establish industrial schools. A’ com- 
mittee was appointed to give effect to the resolu- 
tion, and further proceedings will be taken in the 
matter at the expiration of three months. The 
subject is one of much importance, and worthy the 
attentive consideration of all having the manage- 
ment of pauper children. 

At a joint meeting of the members of the College 
of Physicians and of the Society of Arts, held in 
the rooms of the latter body on Friday, the 
Swiney prize of 100/., contained in a silver goblet 
of the same value, was adjudged to the work en- 
titled, ‘The Commercial Law of the World,” by 
Mr. Leone Levi. 

Professor Henslow continues his lectures at the 
Ipswich Museum, and has adopted the novel expe- 
dient of publishing in the local papers a condensed 
notice of them. If this example were generally 
followed by provincial lecturers much useful infor- 
mation would be diffused among the people in a 
form well adapted for future reference. 

A notice ‘in the ‘Gazette’ has announced that 
the names of the officers of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition will be removed from the Navy List 
after the 31st of March. Amidst the painful feel- 
ings suggested by this notice it is satisfactory to 
have this official declaration that no more exploring 
expeditions are to be sent on this hopeless search. 

A fine painting by Ribera (Spagnoletto), repre- 
senting ‘‘ Jacob in prayer while watching Laban’s 
sheep,” has been recently presented to the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, by Mr, J. Fitz- 
gerald of Trinity College. 





Mrs. Stowe has been defeated upon the question 
of the copyright of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ it having 
been officially decided that a publisher can issue a 
German translation of that work without infring- 
ing upon her rights. 

Miss Cushman has been performing this week at 
the Haymarket Theatre, in Fazio and The Stranger, 
in her usual vehement and effective style, and at- 
tracting crowded, if not critical, audiences. We 
shall speak of her more in detail on a future occa- 
sion. 

Nothing of musical interest is contained in our 
weekly letters from the Continent. At Paris 
Malle. Cruvelli is exciting a great sensation by her 
débuts in French opera, as the Parisians somewhat 
vainly call, amongst other things, the great works 
of Meyerbeer. Her performance in the Huguenots 
is described as immensely superior to anything that 
has been witnessed at the Grand Opéra for many 
a long day ; it isas admirable a piece of tragic act- 
ing as of vocalisation. Madame Tedesco has ob- 
tained a congé of some length from the same house. 
At the Opéra Comique the rehearsals of Meyer- 
beer’s Northern Star are proceeding. The same 
maestros Robert le Diable has been brought out at 
Madrid. 

The management of the Thédtre des Varictés at 
Paris has passed into the hands of an English 
gentleman—Mr. Bowes, the proprietor of the house. 
For some time past this theatre, unlike the major- 
ity of the other houses, has been doing an indif- 
ferent business, though it has some clever per- 
formers, male and female, and amongst them the 
famous Arnal, a host in himself. 

The provincial theatres in France are far from 
enjoying the prosperity which a paragraph in our 
last number showed to be possessed by those of 
Paris. They are, with scarcely an exception, in 
a most deplorable state; and within the last few 
days those of Rouen, Brest, Nimes, and Toulouse 
have had to be closed for want of public support. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Linnean. — Jan. 17th. — Robert Brown, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair. John Disney, Esq., F.R.S., 
F. W. Headlands, Esq., B.A., G. H. K. Thwaites, 
Esq., and the Rev. John G. Wood, M.A., were 
elected Fellows. Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited dried 
specimens of plants, together with samples of their 
barks, gums, sections of wood, &c., collected in the 
neighbourhood of Santarem, on the River Amazon, 
by Mr. H. W. Bates. The collection, which con- 
sists of about thirty species, remarkable either for 
their medicinal properties or their economic uses, 
includes the Murixé (a species of Byrsomina), the 
bark of which is used in tanning; while the wood 
dyes clothing of a reddish-drab colour; the Caru- 
beira, which cuts into fine thin tough boards, used 
in the manufacture of guitars, &c.; the Curua, a 
stemless palm, the fronds of which are much used 
in thatching houses; the Cupd-tba (Copaifera). 
The heart of this tree yields the medicinal balsam 
in such abundance that a single tree will sometimes 
yield as much as five gallons. Sometimes a tree 
over-charged with the balsam will burst sponta- 
neously with a loud report. According to Mr. 
Bates, this occasionally happens with the India- 
rubber tree likewise. The collection includes, 
moreover, the Massaranduba, or cow-tree, the 
wholesome, cream-like milk of which flows copiously 
when gashes are made in the bark; the Jta-uba, of 
which very durable canoes are made, 70, 80, or 100 
palms in length, excavated from a single tree; the 
Breo- Branco, which yields in abundance a white 
fragrant resin, which Mr. Bates employed as a sub- 
stitute for camphor in his insect-boxes; the Umiri, 
the bark of which is saturated with a very fragrant 
oil, used as a perfume by the native women. The 
Secretary read a letter, addressed by Mr. D. Moore, 
Curator of the Botanic Garden at Glasnevin, to 
James Yates, Esq., F.L.S., on the occurrence of 
Anacharis alsinastrum in Ireland. This remark- 
able water-weed, in all probability originally intro- 
duced from North America, appears to have been 
first detected in Britain by Dr. George Johnston, 
who met with it in August, 1842, in the lake of 








Dunse Castle, Berwickshire. It was subsequently 
(in 1847) found by Miss Kirby near Market Har. 
borough, Leicestershire; by Mr. Mitchell, near 
Nottingham; by Mr. Kirk, in the Watford Locks, 
Northampton; and it has since been observed jn 
most of the midland counties. In the Cam and 
Ouse it has increased so rapidly as to have already 
become an intolerable pest, clogging the beds of 
those rivers to such an extent ag seriously to impede 
navigation. In 1848, Mr. Babington gave a de. 
scription of the plant in the ‘Annals of Natural 
History,’ and an interesting account, by Mr, 
Marshall, of its discovery and subsequent progress, 
was published some months back by Mr. Pamplin, 
in the form of a pamphlet. The object of Mr, 
Moore’s communication was to state the cireum- 
stances connected with the first appearance of this 
troublesome intruder in Ireland, where it seems to 
have been observed about the same time as in 
England. In the early part of 1842, Mr. Moore 
thinks he first saw the plant growing in a small 
pond, in the garden of Mr. J. D’Olier, of Booters- 
town, near Dublin. Mr. D’O. possesses a fine col- 
lection of exotic plants, procured from various parts 
of Europe, as well as from the Continent, and with 
some of these the Anacharis was most probably in- 
troduced to his garden. The plant being then new 
to him, Mr. Moore removed some of it for cultiva- 
tion in the Botanic Garden, Glasnevin, where it was 
put in the pond. Little more was thought about 
it, till Mr. Macaulay brought some from Mr, 
D’Oliex’s to the Colleve Garden, about the time it 
was beginning to attract some notice in England. 
He was then informed by his foreman that there 
was plenty of it (some millions of plants) growing 
in their own pond, which he had no doubt was the 
produce of the few plants originally brought by him 
from Booterstown. Mr. Moore believes it to be 
still confined to the neighbourhood of Glasnevin, 
not having seen or heard of its being found else- 
wherein Ireland. John Miers, Esq., F.R.S., read 
some observations on the genus Oxycladus, in proof 
of the correctness of its position among Bigno- 
niacee, which had been impugned by Dr. Berthold 
Seemann, in his paper on the natural order Crescen- 
tiacew, read at the last meeting of the Linnean 
Society. In that paper Dr. 8. objects to the admis- 
sion of Oxycladus among the Bignoniace, to which 
Mr. Miers, in his paper (Linn. Trans., vol. xxi.), 
had referred it, because of its fruit, consisting of a 
hard monospermous nut, the seed being suspended 
from near the summit of the cell, and because of its 
embryo with large fleshy cotyledons, without wings 
upon its testa; that in these respects, as well as in 
its habit, having broom-like branches terminating 
in a spine, it rather approaches Myoporacce ; that 
the genus Bontia, with its hard nut, affords a 
more complete analogy, agreeing more nearly with 
it also in the country of its origin. 
ments Mr. Miers objects that Oxycladus presents 
far greater discrepancies in relation to Myoporacee 
than to Biynoniacee; the former family being 
usually characterized by alternate leaves, flowers 
having didynamous stamens without any rudiment 
of a fifth, and a four-celled ovary (with a single sus- 
pended ovule in each cell), ripening into a four- 
celled ligneous indehiscent nut, with a seed in each 
cell, the ovary being bilocular only in two abnormal 
genera of the order; while Bontia differs from all 
other genera of this family, in having originally a 
bilocular ovary, in which, by subsequent growth 
and inflexion of the placente, eight pseudo-cells are 
produced, eventually ripening into a hard inde- 
hiscent eight-celled nut, each cell of which contains 
a single seed with a thick osseous testa. This 
genus not having been described by any recent 
author, our knowledge of its structure is imperfect, 
but enough is recorded to show that it is a very 
anomalous form, if, indeed, it really belong to 
Myoporacec, from which it differs in its arborescent 
mode of growth, as well as in its habitat, being a 
native of the West Indies, whilst all other members 
of the family are found in Australia, Asia, or the 
Tslands of the Pacific. In Oxycladus, however, 
both the branches and rudimentary leaves are dis- 
tinctly opposite, as in Bignoniacee; the flowers, 
which are bluish, present a sterile fifth stamen, * 
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circumstance almost constant in that family, with 
which it likewise agrees in the widely divaricate 
anther-cells, in the (bilocular) ovarium being seated 
upon a five-lobed fleshy disk (a character which 
never occurs in the Myoporacew), and in the 
number and arrangement of its suspended ovules. 
Of these there are six in each cell, which, however, 
all become abortive with the exception of one: the 
fruit is, therefore, one-locular and one-spermous, 
presenting an osseous nut, with four deep furrows 
in its apex, and divisible into four valves; while in 
Myoporacew, whether four- or two-celled, the inter- 
vening space is always solid and perfectly inde- 
hiscent. The absence of the alary expansion of the 
testa, so common in Bignoniacee, having been 
urged by Dr. Seemann as a reason for excluding 
Oxycladus from that family, Mr. Miers points out 
that instances of the want of wings to the seed occur 
in other bignoniaceous plants: ¢. gy. in Spathodea, 
in Argylia, and in another genus, Adenocalymna, 
found by Mr. Miers himself in Brazil. Finally, 
the seeds of Oxycladus are exalbuminous, as in Biy- 
noniacee ; whereas, in those of the J/yoporacec, 
the embryo is always contained within albumen. 
‘‘After the comparison of these several circum- 
stances,” observes Mr. Miers, “I cannot perceive 
the existence of any marked affinity between Oxy- 
cladus and any genus of Myoporacew, and there- 
fore see no reason to alter the conclusion at which 
I formerly arrived, that this genus, although de- 
viating from the usual form of its fruit and seed, 
bears in every essential respect all the charac- 
teristic features of «» member of the family of the 
Bignoniacee.” . 

Dr. Berthold Seemann read extracts from a letter 
addressed to himself by Dr. E. Vogel, who was 
directed in February last by Her Majesty's govern- 
ment to join the Expedition in Central Africa, 
reached Tripoli in the beginning of March, and 
after some months’ delay there, started for the 
south by the end of June, and passing Barneoud 
and Sokua, reached Murzuk on the 5th of August 
last. The letter, which is intended to serve 2s a 
commentary on a collection of dried plants dis- 
patched by Dr. Vogel to Mr. R. Brown, is dated 
Murzuk, and gives some account of the botany of 
the region between Tripoli and that place. The 
plants were chiefly collected in Fezzan, but few in 
North Africa. Dr. Vogel had hoped to make a 
rich harvest in the great valleys which he traversed, 
about the 30th deg. N. lat., but, with the exception 
of a Ruta in less exposed situations, found every- 
thing dried up; the tall bunches of withered grasses, 
and fields covered with Artemisias and Thymus, 
showed what might have been collected a few 
months earlier. As he advanced towards the 
south, the country became still more naked, till at 
last, about Fezzan, almost every vestige of wild 
plants had disappeared, save a shrubby Tamarix 
and a spinose leguminous plant, called ‘ Agul’ by 
the Arabs, used as fodder for the camels: and for 
days in succession nothing was seen but date-palms, 
half buried by the drifting sand. In the gardens 
about Murzuk, the inhabitants cultivate several 
kinds of grain and culinary vegetables. During 
winter, barley and wheat are grown; during sum- 
mer Grosub and Gafuli, plants hitherto so imper- 
fectly known that one traveller describes them as 
beans, another rice, and a third millet; but we 
may hope soon to become better acquainted with 
them, as Dr. Vogel states that he has transmitted 
specimens of both. Among the few trees growing 
about Murzuk, the finest isa Cornus, called ‘Karno’ 
by the Arabs, which attains a height of eighty feet, 
and a diameter of about three feet. The gum 
acacia adorns the most stony sides of the valleys 
hp erage ore geen pr 

iculty aining good specimens of the 
gum, as it is eagerly sought after by the Arabs, 
who collect it as an article of food. The plant 
which yields the senna of commerce was met with 
in Wadi Cherbi, west of Murzuk, where it grew 
wild under date-palms. It also occurs in enormous 
masses in Ahir, to the south of Murzuk. Pega- 
mum Harmala, vernacularly termed ‘ Harmel,’ ‘oc- 
cuples a prominent place in the materia medica 
of the Arabs, being celebrated as a preventive 








against ophthalmia. It ranges from the northern 
coast of the continent to Fezzan, as does also the 
Cucurbitacea, known by the name of Colocynth, the 
fruits of which are eaten by the ostriches. The 
Tibus are very fond of the seeds, which they roast, 
after having previously soaked them for twelve 
hours in water, to deprive them of their bitter 
taste. The sun-flower is cultivated in cottage 
gardens in Fezzan, where it grows to the height of 
nine feet. The root-bark of a plant resembling the 
thorn in foliage is used by the Arabs for tanning 
leather and dyeing red, while the charcoal of the 
same shrub is employed in the manufacture of gun- 
powder. Dr. Vogel gives an interesting account 
of the date-palm. ‘All Fezzan,” he says, ‘‘and 
half Tripolitania, live upon it. Here every door, 
every post, is made of date-palm wood. The poorer 
classes live in huts entirely made of date-palm 
leaves. They furnish the most common fuel. 
Dates are the food of both man and beast, camels, 
horses, dogs, all eat dates. Even the kernels are 
soaked in water, and after having become soft, are 
given to the cattle.” In the form and size of its 
fruit, the date appears to vary quite as much as 
our cherries and plums, Dr. Vogel having for- 
warded figures and descriptions of as many as 
thirty-eight different varieties. As an instance 
of the enormous numbers in which this palm occurs, 
he mentions that when Abdel Gelel besieged Sokua 
(1829), his people cut down in seven days 43,000 
trees, and yet there are still 70,000 to be found. 
Their produce is comparatively small, one hundred 
full-grown trees yielding about 40 ewt. of dates, 
worth on the spot 30s. When the crown of leaves 
has been cut out, a sweet thickish fluid, called 
‘lagbi,’ collects in the cavity, which is very refresh- 
ing, but in a few hours begins to ferment, becomes 
acid, and very intoxicating. In Tripoli there are 
oranges, lemons, pistachios, pomegranates, figs, 


mulberries, peaches, apricots, almonds, olives, 
opuntias, and grapes, in great abundance. Apples 


and pears are rather plentiful, but of poor flavour. 
Melons and water-melons arrive at great perfection, 
the latter sometimes weighing as much as 150 Ibs. 
Potatoes also succeed in Tripoli, the tubers are very 
large and of fine flavour. Of the above mentioned 
fruits the following go as far south as Murzuk 
(lat. 25° 55+), viz., pomegranates, figs, peaches, 
almonds, and grapes. The vine succeeds well on 
the shores of the Natron-lakes of Fezzan, the most 
common being the blue varieties, the white are 
scarce. A few apple-trees are found in Wadi 
Schate (about 26° 30’ North lat.), but their fruit is 
unfit for use. Oranges, lemons, and pistachios do 
not go farther than the Targona mountains. They 
are confined to a district of about fifty miles from 
the coast. The olive is not found beyond Benoulid, 
on the southern slope of the Targona mountains 
(31° 44’ North lat.), and at the same place is found 
the last Opuntia vulgaris. The mulberry goes as 
far south as Sokuu (29° 4); the apricot as far 
as Sebha (27° 3). Cotton (both (. arboreum and 
herbaceum) is seen here and there in gardens, but 
the state of the soil does not admit of its being 
extensively cultivated. 


ASIatic,—Jan. 21st.—Professor Wilson in the 
chair. J.T. Mackenzie, Esq., was elected into 
the Society. Dr. R. G. Latham addressed the 
meeting on the ‘ Early Occupation of Certain Parts 
of Europe by Branches of the Turk Family.’ The 
parts of Europe and Asia which the present com- 
munication is intended to illustrate, were the Rus- 
sian governments of Taurida, Cherson, Ekaterinos- 
law, and Bessarabia; also the Danubian Principali- 
ties and Transylvania, ancient Scythia, with a part 
of ancient Dacia. The populations under notice 
are the Comanians, the Petshengues, the Khazars, 
the Avars, the Huns, and the Skoloti (or Scythe) 
of Herodotus. That the first four of these belonged 
to the Turk stock is admitted generally. That the 
Huns did so, is partially admitted. That the 


Skoloti (or Scythz) did so, is partially admitted also. 
At present the Turk affinities of these two popula- 
It is not here that the main 


tions are a postulate. 
point of our investigation lies, 





Nor yet does it lie 


in the fact of the preceding populations, one or 
more, having existed more or less extensively in the 
parts under notice from the fourth century B.c. to 
the eighteenth century 4.D., when the last of the 
Comanians of Hungary, who spoke the Comanian 
language, died, That this Comanian was the Turk 
of Independent Tartary has been shown by Kla- 
proth, who examined a vocabulary thereof,—a voca- 
bulary interesting from having belonged to Petrarch. 
The real gist of what was to follow consisted in the 
assertion of the consecutive character of the history 
of these populations, and the stationary character 
of their occupancy; to which must be added the 
criticism of the current opinions concerning them. 
These account for the phenomena of the parts in 
question, as if they were the result of migrations, — 
of a series of migrations,—of a Comanian migra- 
tion, a Hun migration, &c. Now the present 
inquirer committed himself to the opinion that not 
one of these migrations rested on historical evidence. 
They were inferences only. That the Skoloti were 
indigenous to Europe is not believed; it is only 
asserted that their invasion lies beyond the historical 
period. The rest are all inferences. Cognate 
populations within a certain area appeared to dif- 
ferent historians at different times under different 
names. The presumed change was a change of 
population, implying a fresh migration; the real 
change was a change of name. With the Avars, 
the really historical facts took place in countries 
west of the Volga. Their origin in the remote 
parts of Asia is an inference—a surmise, In 
respect to the Huns, the evidence of the only 
author, Ammianus Marcellinus, who was cotem- 
porary with their first appearance in history as a 
formidable population, is eminently capable of 
analysis. The historical fact is the ejection of cer- 
tain Goths from the parts about the Dniester. The 
Asiatic origin is an inference. Seventy years later 
the Huns of Attila appear between the Thiess 
and the Danube, and Priscus visits them. This is 
history. That these were the Huns of the Dniester, 
advancing westwards, is an inference or surmise,— 
there is no evidence on the point. The migrations, 
then, are hypothetical; matters of inference rather 
than testimony; and the view that adopts them 
must be criticised as a hypothesis only. Further 
details on this point would carry us too far; hence 
the results only of a careful investigation are given. 
These are as follow:—1l. No one of the earlier 
populations of the list above given can be shown 
to have entered the ancient Scythia Europea since 
the beginning of history. 2. No one of the later 
can be shown to have been eliminated therefrom. 
All that can be shown is a change of name; all 
that need be assumed are ordinary internal move- 
ments. Hence there was no succession of fresh 
migrations from Asia, but simply details of the 
history of Scythia Europea. Is there any further 
confirmation of this—anything positive? Migra- 
tions may have existed, though the evidence of 
them be wanting. The opposite hypothesis must 
have some facts in its favour; a few, if not many. 
Now, 1. The name Hun, in the form Churi, is 
found in Ptolemy, and in Europe, so that the 
Huns were a part of European Scythia in the 
second century. 2. Priscus mentions the royal 
Scythians of the time of Attila, without distinguish- 
ing them from the Huns properly so called. 
3. Skoloti and Scythe were collective names; so 
was Hun. One of the details of the former were 
the Catiari, of the latter the Cuturguri. 4. One of 
the details of the Scythe or Skoloti were the Aga- 
thyrsi. In the same locality, 7. e., in Transylvania, 
Priscus found the Acatziri Hunni. This identifi- 
cation is Zeuss’s. Now, these were in ancient 
Dacia, and as Dacians they may have fought against 
Trajan. To have supplied a chief they had no 
better claim than any other tribe, and no worse. 
Such a chief would be more or less Turk, 7. ¢., if 
he were an Agathyrsan or Acatzirian. Such a 
chief probably existed; at any rate, the name of 
Decebalus is Turk; and the first proper Turk king 
of history is Dizabulus. No family has so good a 
claim to Decebalus the Dacian as the Turks. Of 
the Turk population, the Agathyrsi (Acatzin, 
Khazars) haye the best. Now let us look at the 
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Huns of Attila, of whom it must be remembered 
that nothing is absolutely historical, except so far 
as it can be found in Priscus. The usual authority, 
Jornandes, in his best parts, rests only on Cassio- 
dorus, a Gothic historian, who had the hate of his 
nation against the Huns, and one who lived half a 
century after the death of Attila. The Attila of 
Priscus is a very different character from the Attila 
of the later historians. He is no scourge of God,— 
no murderer of his brother, —no king of an unlimited 
domain. He has not even reduced the neighbour- 
ing Acatziri. He cannot be connected with the 
Huns who conquered the Goths of the Dnieper, 
i. e., he has no signs of being a conqueror who has 
come from the east. He may have been in situ, 
so to say, in a part of the original domain of a long 
line of ancestors. We find him in a certain locality, 
and we should take him as we find him. To bring 
him, ab extra, is aninference, an hypothesis. Great 
stress is laid on this. As far as evidence goes, the 
ancestors of Atiila may have been in the fourth 
century B.c. where Attila was in the fifth century 
A.D. Where was this? Not in the part which a 
conqueror from Asia, who had the pick of all Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, would choose. It was rather 
in the part where the remnants of a reduced popu- 
lation would retreat to. It was in the lowlands 
between the Thiess and Danube. More than this, 
it was in the parts between Pannonia and Dacia, 
just the parts that belonged to neither provinces, 
—the parts that never were Roman. It is sub- 
mitted, then, that certain populations of the Scythe, 
or Skoloti, lay far enough west to have lain within 
the limits of ancient Dacia, and that they were 
important enough to have supplied a chief in the 
wars against Trajan; that such independence as 
was preserved between the Danube and the Limes 
Romanus was Scythian; that in the ejection of 
the Goths from the Dniester, the Goths (and 
not the Huns) were the intrusive population ; 
that the acts of Attila were those of a restorer 
rather than a destroyer. He was the analogue of 
Pelagius in Spain, rather than of Zenghiz Khan 
or Tamerlane. History tells us little; two-thirds 
of what passes as such is inference. Without 


regard to the country between that river and De- 
lagoa Bay, from Mr. Coqui. According to the 
statement made to Mr. Baines by the latter gentle- 
man, it would appear that the long-received opinion, 
that the Limpopo flows into Delagoa Bay, has 
been adopted rather hastily, Mr. Coqui having 
travelled from Origstadt, one of the towns of the 
Dutch emigrants, to Delagoa Bay, crossing as he 
believes all the branches of the Manice, and being 
still farther confirmed in his opinion by a map 
shown him by the Portuguese Governor, in which 
all the sources of that river are made to rise in 
the Drakensberg. About forty miles of the Manice, 
into which a large river possibly may flow, remain 
still unaccounted for; but the general opinion 
among the emigrant farmers seems to be, that the 
Limpopo, after passing through the Drakensberg 
to the north of Origstadt, flows into the sea at 
Inhambane. 4. Departure of Dr. E. G. Irving, 
R.N., F.R.G.S., on his mission to Western 
Africa :—‘‘ As you desired, I send you a few lines 
with regard to my intended mission. Nine years’ 
service on the coast of Africa, six of which were 
on the west coast (whilst in the Styx taking 
twenty-seven prizes), seem to fit me for my task. 
In December, 1852, I was ordered on service to 
Abbeocuta, with Commander Foote, then senior 
officer. There I was much struck with the supe- 
rior appearance of the people, their great capabili- 
ties, the productiveness of the soil, the variety of 
objects which might lead to an extensive and 
lucrative commerce with England—more especially 
that of cotton, which is indigenous, and is care- 
fully cultivated by the Yarubas; these comprise 
a population of nearly 3,000,000 souls, clothed 
entirely in cloths manufactured by themselves. 
On my return to England I represented these things 
to the Church Missionary Society, and many of 
the samples of African produce [ brought home 
excited great attention amongst manufacturers and 
others. The cotton proved to be of the very 
quality required for the purpose of manufacture. 
Among them were also an entirely new kind of 
silk, respecting which several eminent merchants 





saying that this inference will give us exactly 
such a phenomenon as the reconstruction of the 
empire of a Decebalus by an Attila (a patriot king 
instead of a barbarian conqueror), it gives us some- 
thing far liker this than the opposite extreme, which 
is the exaggerated picture of a great and gratuitous 
blood-shedder, with the scourge of God in his hands, 
and a whole vassalage of kings at his feet. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, — Jan. 9th.—Sir Charles Fel- 
lowes, Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. E. Os- 
borne Smith and Mr. W. Foster White were ap- 
pointed auditors for the year. Mr. William Jen- 
nings, Dr. Travers Cox, Mr. John Dower, Dr. 
Thomson, Mr. Henry Norman, and Mr. Ernest 
Haug were elected fellows. The papers read were :— 
1. ‘Observations on North Africa,’ by Dr. Vogel, 
communicated by the Foreign-office. 2. ‘Latest 
accounts of the Mission to Central Africa,’ commu- 
nicated by Mr. A. Petermann, F.R.G.S. 3. ‘Geo- 
graphical Explorations in Southern Africa,’ by Mr. 
T. Baines, and others. <A letter from Lieutenant- 
General Cathcart, Governor of the Cape Colony, re- 
commending an expedition to the interior of South 
Africa, under Mr. Thomas Baines, was next read. 
The plan suggested by Mr. Baines was to pass 
from Graham’s Town, through the sovereignty, 
and, skirting the western branches of the Limpopo, 
to cross the desert at its narrowest part in the 
direction of the great lake, thence to ascend one of 
the streams flowing from the Labale Mountains, 
and keeping on the highest ground, to push during 
successive seasons as far north as possible. This 
was followed by a paper by Mr. Baines, on the 
course of the rivers in the northern part of the 
Orange River sovereignty, and that of the Lim- 
popo, illustrated by a map constructed by Mr. 
Arrowsmith, from his sketches, and from infor- 
mation derived respecting the northern parts of 
the Limpopo, from Mr. Joseph M ‘Cabe ; and with 


in London are very anxious for further informa- 
tion. The account of our mission to Abbeocuta 
was given in the June, August, October, and 
November numbers of the ‘ Church Missionary In- 
telligencer.’ At length I volunteered to go out 
and examine the country between the Niger, 
Bight of Benin, and Lander’s route between Bada- 
gry and Boussa, a country, excepting at one or 
two points where our missionaries have been the 
pioneers, never yet visited by white men. My 
offer was accepted, and I start as agent in Yaruba 
for the Church Missionary Society, with the sanc- 
tion of Sir James Graham and approval of Lord 
Clarendon, from both of whom letters of introduc- 
tion have been received to the respective authorities 
on the coast. The necessary instruments for mak- 
ing observations have been most liberally fur- 
nished to me by the Royal Geographical Society, 
Church Mission Society, and the Hydrographic 
Office. I thus go out as agent of the Church 
Missionary Society, with the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Government, Foreign Office, 
Admiralty, Royal Geographical Society, and 
with the hearty good wishes of the Manchester 
manufacturers, who have offered to make purchase 
of cotton at remunerative prices to the natives to 
alarge amount. An opportunity will be afforded 
me of extending our knowledge of botany, natural 
history, and of fixing the sites of hitherto unvisited 
places in a country the geographical features of 
which are but little known.” 5. From M‘Gregor 
Laird, Esq., stating that the screw steamer, to 
ascend the Niger and Chddda, will be shortly 
ready:—‘‘The vessel intended for the exploration 
of the Chddda will be ready in March, and is in- 
tended to leave the mouth of the main branch of 
the Niger on the Ist July. Accompanying her 
will be three metallic sectional boats, fifty feet long 
and eight feet beam each, manned by natives, to ex- 
plore the upper part of the river, and secure a safe 
return to Fernando Po, if any serious accident 
occurs to the steamer. I propose that the officers 





appointed by the Admiralty (three in number) shall 





exceed ten or twelve (including the three Admiralty 
passengers), and those all men of education and re. 
sources. The steamer’s crew, and the boats’ crews, 
will be negroes, the total number employed fron 
eighty to ninety men. The steamer will have, 
speed of ten knots, be propelled by the screw, ant 
leave the coast with twenty-five or thirty days 
coal (twelve hours per day), which I trust will k 
sufficient to carry her to the head of the navigable 
waters of the Chddda, without the delay of cuttin 
wood. From the 1st of July I calculate up 
seventy-five days’ rising waters in the rivers, and it 
will depend upon the orders of the Admiralty 
whether the vessel remains beyond that time. | 
believe you are aware I am only the contractor, 
finding the steamer and paying the charges, and 
that the Admiralty decide upon the course to le 
followed, and their orders I am bound to cam 
out.” 





AstronomicaL.—Dec. 9th.—G. B. Airy, Esq, 
in the chair. Lieut. E. D. Ashe, R.N., was bal: 
loted for and duly elected a Fellow of the Society, 
1. ‘Note on Comet ITT. 1853,’ by M. C. Riimker, 
The phenomenon attending the setting of the comet 
of Klinkerfues, witnessed September 2, 1853, a 
Liverpool, Durham, Markree, im America, through 
out Denmark, Sweden, and several parts of Ger 
many, brings to recollection the appearance of the 
great comet of 1843. The tail of that comet fin 
attracted the attention of European observers, some 
of whom never saw the nucleus; but the tail re 
mained for several evenings visible; and on or 
about the 25th of March, after its setting in the 
south-west, a luminous appearance was observel 
above the western horizon, and called a zodiacal 
light, the name of Awrora occidentalis being deemel 
objectionable. On the 2nd of September, 1853, a 
nine hours fifteen minutes, or two hours after the 
setting of the comet of Klinkerfues, I observed a 
Hamburg, a little to the north of west, an appear 
ance resembling that of the tail of a comet, slightly 
curved, with the concave side to the north.* But 
as the phenomenon, which appeared at first im 
movable, was a quarter of an hour afterwards seen 
to the south of Arcturus, when clouds prevented 
further observations, and as several observers have 
attributed it to the.effects of the comet, I propos 
to investigate how far this supposition can be justi 
fied by theory and reconciled with the coincidence: 
of the alleged tail with the star Arcturus. If the 


viewed from the earth, coincide with a great circle 
passing through the sun and comet; but the angle 


of acurvature. Now it may be remarked, that the 
projection of this great circle upon the plane of the 
meridian must be represented by a straight line 
when its intersection with the equator crosses the 
horizon, but will, in the present case, where the 


viously to that time with its convex side to the 
north, and subsequently to the north pole. The 
calculation of the effect of curvature may then be 
based upon the geocentric place of the comet, de 
rived from observation, by computing the angle a 
the comet in a triangle, in which the sun’s ani 
comet’s polar distance and the intercepted angle, 0 
the difference of their right ascensions, are give): 


mainder is the geocentric effect of curvature, and 
will be found 28° 12’, assuming the right ascensio 
of the comet to have been eleven hours twenty-tw? 


= + 6°54. 





* Dr. Ritter observed precisely the same phenomenon at 
Géttingen, where M. Klinkerfues had seen some days before 





the actual tail of the comet, curved in the same direction. 


proceed in the contract mail packet on the 24h” 
May, and join the river steamer at Fernando Po, 





The number of Europeans in the steamer will ng 


tail of the comet had no curvature, it should, # © 


formed by this great circle with an are joining the | 
comet with Arcturus would be the geocentric effect © 


right ascension of the sun is less, but its declination e 
greater, than that of the comet, be curved pre | 


ey 


and by subtracting from its supplement that angle 
at the comet contained between the arcs joining the a 
comet with the pole and with Arcturus, the te 7 





minutes twenty-nine seconds, and its declination - 
It is found that the angular distance 7 
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of the comet from the sun is 8° 51’,"and from the 
star 42° 23’. Although instances of greater curva- 
tures are known, it may be worth while to ascer- 
tain the amount of the actual curvature, or the 
angle at the sun between two lines from the sun to 
the comet, and from the sun to that point in the 
comet’s tail which, viewed from the earth, covered 
Arcturus. But, as physical causes can only be as- 
signed for curvatures taking place in the plane of 
the comet’s orbit, we shall imagine two great 
circles meeting in the geocentric place of the sun, 
and in the heliocentric place of the earth, the planes 
of which intersect each other in the produced radius 
vector of the earth. In the circumference of the 
first of these two great circles, the plane of which 
passes through the real comet, are its heliocentric 
and geocentric places, at the point where two lines 
from the sun and from the earth through the comet 
terminate. This circle coincides with the above, 
passing through the sun and comet, made use of in 
our former calculation. In the circumference of 
the plane of the second great circle passing through 
Arcturus, this star is at the same time the geo- 
centric place of that point in the axis of the comet’s 
tail, which appeared to us to cover it, whilst the 
intersection of this second great circle with the 
comet’s orbit is the heliocentric place of this same 
point, and the are of the comet’s orbit intercepted 
between the first and second great circle is the 
actual curvature of the tail. For the calculation 
we have, in addition to the above-stated observed 
place of the comet, the choice of more arguments 
than are required, which may serve to check the 
calculations. For my calculation only two paris of 
the elements are introduced—viz., the comet’s 
radius vector, which, so near the perihelion as well 
as the inclination, may be sufficiently relied on. I 
omit the calculation, which may be arranged dif- 
ferently. The geocentric effect of the curvature as 
well as the comet’s angular distance from the sun 
and from Arcturus, resulting from this calculation, 
agree perfectly with what was found by the former 
proceeding. The actual curvature, or the angle at 
the sun between the comet and the point in ques- 
tion, I find = 22° 5’, and the absolute distance of 
this point from the earth I find 0°64947, which is 
all within the limits of probability, so that we need 
not hesitate to ascribe the beam of light seen first 
in the west and then in the south-west to the comet. 
But, in order to establish a connexion between the 
first apparition and ensuing phenomenon (zodiacal 
light or awrora borealis), we must follow the comet 
in the different positions of the first great circle 
with respect to the horizon of Hamburg, during the 
rotation of the earth; whence it becomes evident, 
that the point of its intersection with the equator 
sets in the true west, and that the amplitude of that 
point of the beam of light which crossed the 
horizon at nine hours and a quarter was 2° 58’ north 
of west. As long as the sun was between the 
comet and the lowest point of the great circle, 
clongated 90° from its intersection with the horizon, 
the beam was directed upwards; but after the 
comet’s passing this point, the beam was directed 
downwards, and the phenomenon must disappear. 
It further follows that, under the above-mentioned 
circumstance of the sun’s north polar distance being 
the lesser, the amplitude of the setting point of the 
beam must, until its disappearance below the 
horizon, have had a southerly motion, whilst the 
comet itself below the horizon was proceeding to the 
north. All this agrees perfectly with the observa- 
tions in Hamburg and all other places, where, in 
general, the first phenomenon was seen more to- 
wards the south, where it was perceived later, 
setting aside anomalies arising from difference of 
latitude. At nine hours fifteen minutes the sun’s 
depression below the horizon of Hamburg was 
- “> azimuth N. 43° 46" W. ; the comet's, 
5 29; azimuth N. 52° 25' W. At eleven 
o'clock the depression of the comet was 26° ¥, 
and its azimuth N. 26° 38’ W., being then 1° 
above the sun. In more northerly latitudes the 
comet approached nearer the horizon, so that the 
apparition of its more expanded fan-like tail could, 
with the aid of increased darkness, produce a pheno- 
menon similar to an aurora borealis. I beg leave 








to mention that Mr. Hartnup, as I understand, has 
called it an aurora borealis of unusual appearance. 

Towards two o'clock in the morning of September 
29th an aurora borealis was seen at Durham. 

Bruhn’s comet was then quite near the horizon, 

36° perpendicular above the sun. I have further 
to impress that the comet of Klinkerfues was in its 
perihelion, and the comet of Bruhn and the great 
comet of 1843 near it. There is, however, one cir- 

cumstance which is more difficult to reconcile with 
this hypothesis, that is its proper motion, differing 
from that of the fixed stars, and greater than could 
arise from its motion in its orbit. But, considering 
that the tail of a comet is a fluid which cannot be 
classed under what is generally termed heavenly 
bodies, its motion cannot be put to the mathe- 
matical test before its nature is better known. It 
is, moreover, well known that motion has been 
observed in the tails of several comets, and that it 
consists of rays which project in short intervals of 
time, considerably more or less, like those of an 
aurora borealis. As these points appertain to phy- 
sical astronomy, I must leave them to those who 
are better versed in that part of the science, and 
confine myself to the following remarks. The dis- 
tance of the comet from the earth was too great to 
allow a contact of its expanded tail with the atmo- 
sphere of the earth. But, notwithstanding, the 
phenomenon might have been an atmospherical one 
caused by the tail of the comet, as there are peri- 
helia round the sun and halos round the moon, 
rainbows, &c. &c., which expand and contract, and 
are generated in the atmosphere. And although 
there have been observed more aurora boreales than 
comets, there certainly also exist more comets than 
those that have been discovered; and it has already 
been remarked by others, that our earth may often 
have been enveloped in the tail of a comet without 
our having been aware of it. 


Syro-Ecyptran.—Jan. 10th.—Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., in the chair. 1. ‘A Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the late Dr. G. F. Grotefend, 
of Hanover,’ by Dr. W. Camps. Dr. George 
Frederick Grotefend, the distinguished philologist 
and antiquary, was born at Miinden, June 9th, 
1775. He received his earliest education in the 
school of his native town, and in that of Ilfeld. In 
1795 he entered the University of Gottingen, where 
he was brought into intimate relations with Heyne, 
Tyschen, Heeren, and others. In 1797 he became 
one of the teachers at the Gymnasium. In 1799 
he published his work ‘ Pasigraphia, une Scriptura 
Universali.” In 1803 he became pro-rector, and 
in 1806, co-rector of the Gymnasium. In 1812 he 
was promoted to the office of Professor of Classical 
Literature in the Lyceum of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. In 1821 he was appointed Director of 
the Lyceum at Hanover, which office he held 
until 1849. Besides many learned and profound 
essays or treatises published in journals devoted to 
literature, the ‘Hanoversche Zeitung,’ which con- 
tains a long obituary of the Professor, enume- 
rates a long catalogue of his published works. 
It was, however, as an oriental scholar that Dr. 
Grotefend was so renowned, and chiefly on account 
of the happy results that followed his efforts, com- 
menced in 1802, at deciphering the Persepolitan 
cuneiform inscriptions, and which have been fur- 
ther extended by other investigators in that de- 
partment of literary research, as Lassen, Bournouf, 
Botta, Hincks, Rawlinson, Layard, and others. 
Dr. Grotefend died at Hanover, Dec. 15, 1853, 
in the 78th year of his age. The deceased was no 
less amiable and respected as a man than he was 
distinguished as a scholar. In stature he is said to 
have been very small, almost diminutive, yet en- 
dowed with great natural vigour and healthiness 
of constitution, which he turned to good account 
by persevering efforts in study, as a consequence 
of which he took the highest rank amongst his class 
of scholars. By his death society in general and 
literature in particular have sustained a heavy 
loss. He was a member, either ordinary, corre- 
sponding, or honorary, of most of the literary so- 





to no less than five of this metropolis, the Royal 

Asiatic, the Numismatic, the Syro-Egyptian, the 

Anglo-Biblical, and the Chronological Institute of 

London, the Royal Irish Academy of Dublin, the 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copen- 

hagen, and the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 

Lettres de Paris. In 1847, His Majesty the King 

of Prussia bestowed upon him the honourable dis- 

tinction of the third class of the order of the Red 

Eagle of Prussia, and subsequently His Majesty 

the King of Hanover conferred upon him the rank 

of member of the fourth class of the Royal Guelphic 

order of Hanover. 2. ‘Remarks on Certain No- 

tices of Early Egyptian Chemistry lately pub- 

lished,’ by Dr. W. Camps. Dr. Camps com- 

menced by stating that the notices in question 

were contained in the ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 

and referred t> some discussion on the subject of 
early Egyptian chemistry, which appeared in that 

journal, between Mr. Herapath of Bristol, and Mr. 

Denham Smith of London. It was upon the 

wrappings or envelopes of a mummy, unrolled at 
Bristol, that Mr. Herapath had experimented, and 
arrived at the conclusions which had been commu- 

nicated to that journal. Dr. Camps then proceeded 
to detail the observations made on this subject, 

giving the particulars of the discussions as they 
appeared, concluding his communications to the 
Society by remarking that the point at issue ap- 

peared to be involved in the following question : 

Were the ancient Egyptians acquainted with nitric 
acid and its salts of silver, or were they not? He 
thought that the evidence in favour of the affirma- 
tive, namely, that they were acquainted with this 
acid, or its salt of silver, appeared irresistible from 
the experiments conducted by Mr. Thornton Hera- 
path; and if this were admitted, one must then 
allow the Egyptians to have had a more intimate 
acquaintance with chemistry and chemical prepara- 
tions than is generally assigned even to these 
clever, intelligent, and ancient people. 3, Mr. 
Sharpe exhibited a drawing of a sculptured Slab 
from Khursabad, published by M. Botta and Mr. 

Bonomi. It represents a fleet of Phoenician tim- 
ber-ships carrying planks of wood from a city on 
the coast. The timber is brought down to the 
coast from a hill. The Assyrian Winged Bull ac- 
companies the ships, and the fish-god of the 
Philistines is on one side. Mr. Sharpe's conjecture 
was that these were ships of Tarsus in the service 
of Sennacherib, carrying the timber of Mount 
Lebanon from the city of Tyre to be used by the 
Assyrian army at the siege of Petusium, where 
Sennacherib’s army was destroyed. The Second 
Book of Kings does not mention the siege of Petu- 
sium as the spot where that celebrated event took 
place—that information is added by Herodotus. 
Again, neither the Book of Kings nor Herodotus 
tell us that a fleet was there in attendance on 
Sennacherib’s army; but the circumstances of the 
case make it probable; and in the 48th Psalm, 
where thanks are returned for the city of Jerusalem 
not being besieged by the Assyrians, we are also 
told that the Lord scattered the ships of Tarsus by 
an east wind. The three writings—namely, the 
Second Book of Kings, chapters viii. and xix., He- 
rodotus, and Psalm xlviii., make it probable that 
Sennacherib had at that time a fleet of Phcenician 
vessels.on the Mediterranean Sea, and this sculp- 
ture seems to be a representation of that fleet. 


ANTIQUARIES. — Jan. 19th.—Viscount Mahon, 
President, in the chair. Notice was given from 
the chair that the addition recommended by the 
Council to be made to the Secretary’s salary would 
be balloted for on the 26th January. Lord Talbot 
de Malahide was proposed by the noble President 
for election; and, as a peer, the ballot was at once 
taken, and his lordship declared a Fellow. The 
following gentlemen were balloted for and elected 
Fellows—Philip J. Darell, Esq.; Kenneth R. H. 
Mackenzie, Esq.; Coryndon Luxmore, Esq. ; and 
Henry Glasford Potter, Esq. ; and Samuel Birch, 
Esq., of the British Museum, was re-elected a 
Fellow. Sir Henry Ellis, Director, exhibited casts 





cieties of Germany, France, or England, belonging 


of two seals, one of Richard de Humet, Constable 





~ portions of wood are inlaid. 
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of Normandy (temp. Stephen), the other of his son 
William, the old seal of his father being adapted 


by the alteration of the Christian name. Sir Henry 
noticed a similar instance of the adaptation of the 
seal of Richard the Second by the usurper Henry 
the Fourth, as mentioned by Rymer. Mr. Aker- 
man communicated some remarks on the ancient 
cemetery of Kingsholm, Gloucester, which he had 
visited in the past summer. A ground-plan of 
the spot, kindly prepared by Mr. Jacques of that 
city, was exhibited, showing that this burial-ground 
occupied the greater portion of the district. The 
interments were for the most part of the Roman 
period, and the different rites of inhumation and 
cremation had been observed. Ina place, however, 
called the Gravel-pits, traces of Anglo-Saxon inter- 
ments had been discovered. The excavations car- 
ried on during the past year had not only disclosed 
sepulchral remains, but numerous coins had been 
discovered, ranging from the times of the early 
Emperors down to the abandenment of Britain by 
the Romans. Among these were several pieces of 
the middle brass size, which were very clearly 
attempts to imitate the very common brass coins 
of the. Emperor Claudius. They resembled in 
fabric the colonial coins of Spain, and he thought 
numismatists would agree with him that they were 
in all probability the rude money of the colony 
established at Gloucester on the subjugation of the 
Britons by Claudius. These coins had often been 
found in various parts of Gloucestershire, and some 
specimens were preserved in the collection of the 
British Museum. With regard to the name of 
Kingsholm, this district was so designated in early 
records, but in those of subsequent date, by the 
elision of the consonant J, it had been altered to 
Kingshome, a circumstance which he believed had 
paved the way for a very grave error, and given 
rise to the story, repeated by several writers, that 
an ancient Saxon regal dwelling once stood on the 
site, an assertion which certainly required confirma- 
tion, since the ground was literally crammed with 
the mortal remains of an earlier population. Why 
this spot was called the Kingsholm might furnish 
grounds for further investigation. He could him- 
self only offer the suggestion that as the name 
‘Holme’ signified a river island, it was probably 
occupied by the forces of one of the rival kings at 
the period of the contemplated single combat be- 
tween Canute and Edmund Ironside. This con- 
jecture will not appear so improbable when it is 
remembered that to passages of this kind the Danes 
gave the name of Holm-gang. Mr. Foss then 
read remarks ‘On the Relationship between Richard 
Fitz-James, Bishop of London, and Lord Chief- 
Justice Sir John Fitz-James.’ Lord Campbell, 
in his life of the Chief-Justice, does not appear to 
have been aware that any relationship existed 
between those personages, .and has consequently 
ascribed obscurity of birth to the Judge, but Mr. 
Foss in these observations proves these personages 
to have been members of the same family. 
British ARCHROLOGICAL.—Jan, 11th.—Ralph 
Bernal, Esq., M.A., President. Mr. Ellis exhi- 
bited a Dutch medal of the date of 1626, represent- 
ing a fleet of ships, and. having around the inscrip- 
tion, Confortamini Deo Conjidentes, on the reverse, 
Imminent undique usque quo Hostes. Also asilver 
Madonna medal of fine execution. Mr. Ellis like- 
wise exhibited a very curious and interesting knife, 
which had been found thirty feet below the level 
of the Thames, and was brought up along with mud 
by the pump when employed in making the foun- 
dation for the present Billingsgate market. It is 
as early as the fourteenth century, the handle is 
composed of brass ornamented with figures, and 
It was directed to be 
drawn and engraved. Mr. H. Syer Cuming exhi- 
bited a curious knife of the time of Edward VL., 
distinguished by Piquet work of brass in the wooden 
handle. It was discovered in Farringdon street in 
1845, when the new road to Islington was being 
constructed. The wooden handle is riveted on to 
the iron tang, and decorated with little disks and 
trefoils arranged alternately down the sides. The 


iron blade is of a narrow pointed form, and bears 








the impress of a pastoral staff, intended either as a 
religous device or else the maker’s stamp. But the 
most important part of this specimen is its disk- 
formed pommel of brass, on each face of which are 
engraved the numerals 52, in characters of the 16th 
century, and doubtless standing for 1552, the 
omission of the preceding figures being not at all 
uncommon at this period. Mr. Brent exhibited a 
grant of arms to Thomas Honeywood, of Sende in 
Newington juxta Hythe, in the county of Kent, 
dated 18th Elizabeth (1576), and signed by Robert 
Cooke, Clarencieux. Mr. Planché exhibited a 
helmet the property of Mr. Pratt, which belonged to 
a very early period, and of a description previously 
unknown either to Mr. Planché or Mr. Bernal. 
It was obtained from Kent, and there were some 
circumstances connected with it which made it not 
improbably the helmet of King Stephen. It will 
be drawn and illustrated by Mr. Planché. Mr. 
Milward, of Thurgarton Priory, sent for exhibition 
arare Lincoln halfpenny. Mr. Pettigrew read a 
letter he had received from Dr. Grayling, accom- 
panied by a drawing of a Roman vase and patera 
lately obtained in Kent. Further excavations will 
be conducted in the spring, and the results for- 
warded to the Association. Mr. O'Connor read a 
very elaborate paper ‘On Painted Glass,’ exhi- 
bited specimens belonging to various periods, and 
illustrated his paper particularly by the description 
of a remarkable window in Lincoln cathedral. 
This window contained sixteen circular portions, in 
each of which angels were drawn, but differing in 
their character in every instance. The paper gave 
rise toan animated discussion, and it will be printed 
with the necessary illustrations. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—tnstitute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Discussion on 
. Decimal Coinage.) 

Tuesday, — Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. — (On Macadamised 
Roads for the Streets of Towns, by Mr. J. Pigott 
Smith, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

_ Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Heat.) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Discussion on Mr. 
T. Webster’s paper on Laws relating to Pro- 
perty in Designs and Inventions, and the 
effect of such Jaws on the Arts and Manu- 
factures.) 

—_ Geological, 8 p.m, 
Thursday.—Royal, 8 p.m. 
_ Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
_- Photographic, 3 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
_ Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 
Friday.—Botanical, 8 p.m. . 
-_ Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(W. R. Grove, Esa., 
Q.C., on the Transmission of Electricity by 
Flame and Gases.) 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
— Medical, 8 p.m. 
-- Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Miller on the 
Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements.) 





VARIETIES. 


The Coal Tvade.—To such an extent has our coal 
industry been developed, that at the present time 
not less than 37,000,000 of tons are annually 
raised, the value of which at the pit’s mouth is 
little less than 10,000,0002.—at the places of con- 
sumption, including expenses of transport and other 
charges, probably not less than 20,000,0007. The 
capital employed in the trade exceeds 10,000,000/. 
About 400 iron furnaces of Great Britain consume 
annually 10,000,000 tons of coals, and 7,000,000 
tons of ironstone, in order to produce 2,500,000 
tons of pig-iron, of the value of upwards of 
8,000,000. For the supply of the metropolis 
alone 3,600,000 tons of coal are required for manu- 
facturing and domestic purposes; our coasting 
vessels conveyed, in 1850, upwards of 9,360,000 
tons to various ports in the United Kingdom, and 
3,350,000 tons were exported to foreign countries 
and the British possessions. Add to this that 
about 120,000 persons are constantly employed in 
extracting the coal from the mines, andthat in some 
of the northern counties there are more persons at 
work under the ground than upon its surface—and 
some approximate idea will be formed of the im- 

ortance and extent of this branch of our industry. 

e extent of the coal areas in the British Islands 





is 12,000 square miles, annual produce, 37,000,000 
tors; of Belgium, 250 miles, annual produce, 
5,600,000 tons; of France, 2,000 miles, annual 
produce, 4,150,000 tons; of the United States, 
113,000 miles, annual produce, 4,000,000 tons; of 
Prassia, 2,200 miles, annual produce, 3,500,000 
tons; of Spain, 4,000 miles, annual produce, 
559,000 tons; of British North America, 18,000 
miles, annual produce not known. — Taking the 
British Islands alone, and dividing them into dis. 
tricts, we find the supposed workable area ag 
follows in acres—Northumberland and Durhan, 
509,000; Cumberland, Westmoreland, and West 
Riding, 99,500; Lancashire, Flintshire, and North 
Staffordshire, 550,000; Shropshire and Worcester. 
shire, 79,950; South Staffordshire, 65,000; War. 
wickshire and Leicestershire, 80,000; Somerset 
shire and Gloucestershire, 167,500; South Wales, 
600,000; Scottish coal fields, 1,045,000; Irish 
coal fields :—Ulster, 500,000; Connaught, 200,000; 
Leinster, 150,000; Munster, 1,000,000. Our 
exports, which in 1840 amounted to 1,606,000 
tons, valued at 576,000/. had increased in 1850 to 
3,531,000 tons, of the value of 1,284,000/. In 
1841 our exports to France were 451,300 tons: to 
Holland, 173,378 tons; to Prussia, 116,296 tons: 
and to Russia, 77,152 tons. In 1850 they were, 
to France, 612,545 tons; to Holland, 159,953 tons; 
to Prussia, 186,528 tons; and to Russia, 235,198 
tons.—Durham Advertiser. 

London Charities.—We have now summed up, 
under the classes to which they belong, statistics 
of 530 Charitable Institutions, viz.—92 Medical 
Charities, having an aggregate income during the 
year of 266,925/. 12 Societies for the Preservation 
of Life, Health, and Public Morals, 35,7171. 17 
for Reclaiming the Fallen, Penitentiary, and 
Reformatory Asylums, 39,4867. 13 for the relief 
of Street Destitution and Distress, 18,326/. 14 
for the Relief of Specific Distress, 27,3871. 25 
Jewish Miscellaneous Charities, 10,0007. 19 for 
the Benefit of the Industrious, 9124/7. 12 Benevo- 
lent Pension Societies, 23,6671. 15 Clergy Aid 
Funds, 35,3012. 32 other Professional and Trade 
Benevolent Funds, 55,4671. 30 Trade Provident 
only, 25,0002. 126 Asylums for the Reception of 
the Aged, 87,630]. 9 for the Benefit of the Blind, 
Deaf, and Dumb, 25,050/. 13 Asylums for the 
Maintenance of Orphans, 45,4651. 15 for the 
Maintenance of other Children (exclusive of Paro- 
chial Schools), 88,2287. 21 Societies for the Pro- 
motion of Schools and their efficiency, 72,247l. 
43 Home Mission Societies (several combining 
extensive operations abroad), 319,705/. 14 Foreign 
Mission Societies, 459,668/. The sales of Bibles 
and other religious publications realizing above 
100,0002., not included in either of the last men- 
tioned. To this list must be added five unclassed 
Societies, 32527. Also, an amount of 160,000. 
raised during the year for special funds, including 
the proposed Wellington College, the New Medical 
College, the Wellington Benevolent Fund, &c.,— 
making altogether, as the subject of our ‘ Report,’ 
530 Charitable Societies of London, with an aggre- 
gate amount disbursed during the yearof 1,805, 635. 
—Low’s ‘ London Charities.’ 








This day, No. VI., price 2s. 6d., published Quarterly, 
TYHE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW ; cor 
sisting of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from 
Curious, Usefui, Valuable, and Scarce Old Books. 
Contents :— 
- Drayton’s Polyolbion. 
Penn's No Cross No Crown. 
Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent. 
Philosophy of the Table in the Time of Charles I. 
Russia under Peter the Great. 
Life and Works of Leland the Antiquary. 
The Decay of Good Manners. 
Stephen’s Essayes and Characters. 
Anecdota Literaria—The Child of Bristow, a Metrical Legen4, 
v first printed. 
*,* Vol. I., pp. 438, cloth, 10s. 6d., is ready. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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Just published, Third Edition, greatly Enlarged, $vo, Plates, 5s- 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS onthe 
TREATMENT of STRICTURE of the URETHRA, and FIS- 
TULA in PERINEO. With a copious Appendix, containing the 
Opinions of the most eminent London Surgeons and others on the 
Perineal Section, showing that the operation has proved fatal i 
Edinburgh and London; also, that the external incision does ae 
effect a permanent cure. By JOHN LIZARS, late Professor ® 
Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
London: Samuel Highley, 82, Fleet Street. 
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MR. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW COMMENTARIES ON 
THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, Four Volumes, 8vo, Four Guineas cloth, Dedicaed, 
by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen, 

NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS 
ae OF ENGLAND, in which are interwoven, under a new ind 
original arrangement of the general subject, all such parts of the 
Work of Blackstone as are applicable to the present times ; to- 
gether with full but compendious Expositions of the Mocern 
Improvements of the Law up to the latest period, the original ind 
adopted Materials being throughout the work typographically lis- 
tinguished from each other. By HENRY JOHN STEPIIN, 
Serjeant at Law. Third Edition. Prepared for the press by 
James Sternen, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, and 
Professor of English Law, &c., at King’s College, London. 





From the Law Magazine.—“ We have long regarded this as the 
most valuable law book extant. We make no exception. We 
believe, moreover, the labour saved to the student by this 
work to be invaluable. Nor are we sure that any amoun: of 
labour could give him the same comprehensive insight to the 
science he is about to enter upon. It is the grammar of the 
law. It is sheer nonsense to talk of the worth of Blackstone 
now-a-days. We undertake to say that the student who should 
read him row would have to unread half the work contains, 
and add as much more to his information when he had exhausted 
all that Blackstone knew. This results not merely from the 
changes which have since taken place, but from the diffuse and 
often verbose style in which Blackstone wrote his very faulty 
work, which it has been the fashion of a comparatively illite- 
rate age to laud and extol. We venture to suggest to Scrjeant 
Stephen to discard Blackstone altogether, and to re-write the pas- 
sages he has modestly but injudiciously interpolated in his own 
infinitely superior composition. We may here allude to the great 
care taken by Mr. James Stephen, to whom much credit is due for 
the intelligent zeal and diligence he has evinced in preparing this 
edition of Stephen's ‘ Commentaries’ for the press.” 

From the Legal Observer.—* We welcome a new and third edition 
of Mr. Serjeant Stephen’s ‘Commentaries on the Laws of England,’ 
founded on the text of Blackstone. In this edition the learned 
Author has been ably assisted by his Son, Mr. James Stephen. 
They have, with great diligence and accuracy, digested the chief 
alterations in the law since the last edition of the work—a task of 
great difficulty, requiring no ordinary knowledge of the law as it 
was and as it is, With an extraordinary power of condensing and 
arranging the changes which have been effected in nearly all de- 
partments of our judicial system from year to year. The arduous 
tas of this new edition has been ably performed. We know not 
any work which, taken as a whole, can be compared with the 
“Commentaries” as the first introduction to the Study of the Laws 
of England, whether for the use of the lawyer, the legislator, or 
the private gentleman.” 

From the Justice of the Peace-— To speak in terms of approbation 
of a work on which the fiat of public opinion has so unmistakeably 
set its stamp would be altogether an act of supererogation. Every 
one knows that the last four or five years have been a stirring time 
in the way of legal reform. He will, therefore, be quite prepared to 
learn that the present edition of the ‘New Commentaries’ bears 
the mark of alteration, either in text or note, in almost every 
chapter thoughcut the work, if not in every page. We honestly 
and heartily advise him to turn to the work itself, and he will find 
that it not only contains the latest information upon almost every 
subject he may require to be informed upon, but that as in former 
editions, so in this, whatever is handled is treated in that perspi- 
cuous and scientific manner which has hitherto contributed to 
extend the reputation of the ‘ New Commentaries.’ ” 

From the Law Times —‘ Assuming that all prudent Practitioners 
and Students will wash their hands of the past and begin to form 
small practical libraries entirely of the recent law, they could not 
find a better foundation than this third and new edition of Serjeant 
Stephen’s ‘Commentaries,’ which has been moulded throughout 
to the present state of the law, and compr all the recent altera- 
tions. Every lawyer knows the worth of this famous work as it 
came from the hands of ils author; we can assure them that it 
has lost none of its value in the hands of his Son, who has per- 
formed his laborious task of editing all, and rewriting much, with 
the same care, the same industry, the same mastery of the prin- 
ciples of our law, and in the same clear and graceful style, that 
recommended the compositions of his father to popularity, even 
more than the fulness of learning, without its parade, that distin- 
guishes these ‘Commentaries.’ We heartily recommend these 

Commentaries’ as beyond measure the best beok that has ever 
= to form a foundation for the study of the law of Eng- 

and.” 








QUESTIONS ON STEPHEN’S NEW COMMENTARIES. 
Also just published, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
QUESTIONS for LAW STUDENTS on the 
THIRD EDITION of MR. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW 
COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND. By JAMES 
STEPHEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, and Professor 
of English Law, &c., at King’s College, London. 
London : Published by Messrs. Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street, Law 
Publishers in Ordinary to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
e COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas 
sow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 


Annual Income above £120,000, arisi r i j ’ 
a 2 arising from the issue of upwards 
of $000 Policies. eae oh 











i SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax,on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 
tesident Director. 











_Mth September, 1853. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, St. Martin’s Pracr, TRAFALGAR Sava RE, LONDON. 
Established May, 1844. 


PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
_ are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 

a a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
ity. 

The Interest is payable in Jaxvary and Jvcy, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Branch Ottices, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

*s* Prospectuses free on application. 








CITY OF LONDON LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR 


General, Accumulatibe, and 


Self-Brotecting Assurances. 


Heap Orricrs,—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Secretary. — EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, ESQ. 


Actuary. — G. J. FARRANCE, 





I8Q., E.S.A. 


This Society, guaranteed by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, and not injuriously large, offers all the 


advantages of the Mutual System, 


PREMIUMS.—Rates calculated expressly for this Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 


graduated. 


POLICIES granted on any life contingency and indisputable. 


CLAIMS.—Promptitude and liberality in the settlement. 


BONUS announced 1852, equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. 


STAMPS.—No charge for Stamps except in cases of Loar 
INCOME-TAX.—Payments for Life Assurance are free fr 








‘om this tax and the new Succession Duty. 





NOE ‘H BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
a PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury: 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solieitor.—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
eredit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to Insure £100 at death. 





Age| First |] Second} Third Fourth Fifth {Remainder 
er, Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 

(es. ale s. rE sd. {/£0d.|£a4.| £8 
20 ;018 2/019 2} 1 0 3 § 2 & se i18 2 
wit 3 Stl 6 tik 6841-8 £5310 6 210 6 
40 {1 11 10/113 9] 115 10 118 1 20 6 368 «3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Konuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1855, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Policy.| Sum Insured, Bonuses. Amount. 








H £ £ 8. a. 
j 5000 1926 2 4 
\ 2000 770 9 9 } 770 9 9 
| 3000 1058 2 4 { 4038 2 4 
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Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, mav be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company, 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*,” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


INST TUTED 1831 
QcoTrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
h Incorporated by Royal Charters, and 





+7 ANCE SOCIETY. 
Special Act of Parliament. 
Head Office, EDINBURGH, 26, St. Andrew's Square. 
Manager—Robert Christie, Esq. 
LONDON. 
126, Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill. 


G 70OW. 
103, St. Vincent Street. 
THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
is an institution peculiarly adapted to afford Provision for Families. 
It was established in the year 1831, upon the principle of MUTUAL 
CONTRIBUTION, the surplus or Profit being wholly divisible 
among the Members; and the Additions which have been made to 
Policies at the Periodical Investigations of the Society afford satis- 
factory evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the 
great advantages derived by its Members. The following exampies 
exhibit the Additions already made:— 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1832, is now increased to £1508 9 4 
1 
7 














A Policy for £1000, opened in 1836, is now increased to £1407 18 
A Policy for £1000, opened in 1340, is now increased to £1297 15 

The Profits are Ascertained! The Amount Paid to the Re- 
and Divided Triennially amongst | presentatives of Deceased Mem- 
Policies of more than five years’ | bers execeds £500,000 Sterling. 
Duration. } The Total Amount of Vested 

The Annual Revenue is up- | Additions Allocated to Policies 
wards of £110,000. | excceds £600,000. 

The Amount of Assurances in The Aceumu 
force is upwards of £4,000,000 | wards of £760, 
Sterling. 

Loans Granted to Members to the Extent of the Office Value 
of their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all infor- 
mation may be had on application at any of tie Society's Offices, 
in Town or Country. 







ed Fund is up- 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary, 
W. Cook, Agent, 126, Bishopsgate Strect, London, 


OLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Tuts Sociery PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 

‘The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. . 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiuy 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
profits are divided amongst the Assured triennially,either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A BONUS was 
declared of nearly Two Per Cenr. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even if ONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

‘The Directors mect on Thursdays, at 2 o’Clock. Assurances may 
be eifected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, See 
UTVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 

Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
four holes jewe'led, horizontal escapements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own manufac- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery guaranteed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 

y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 

vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received, fully justify the 
Proprietor in asserting they are the best and safest yet offered to 
the public for the cure of the following complaints:— 

Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and 
other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have deservedly obtained the high patronage of their Majes- 
ties the King of Prussia and the King of Hanover; very many also 
of the Nobility and Clergy, and ‘of the Publie generally use them, 
under the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the 
Faculty. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1$d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and ls. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by al! Druggists, &c., in the whole world. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “ Keating’s Congh Lozenges”’ are engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of cach Box, without which none are genuine. 


YEAS 

































“and COFFEES 
PRICES. 


at MERCHANTS’ 
es 38., %8. 2d.,. 28. 4d. 


iencves . as. 6d., 3s. Sd., 4s. 
Best Assum Pekoe Souchong, | 1s. 4d 
a very extraordinary tea... $ 9" * 
Prime Gunpowder Tea os 4s., 48. 8d., 5s. 
The Best Gunpowder Tea .. s. dd. 

Prime Coffee, at Is. and Is. 2d. perlb. The best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee Is. 4d. Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other 
gods, sent ca e free, by ourown vans and carts, if within eight 
miles; and Te Cotfecs, and Spices sent carriege free to any part 
of England, if to the value of 40s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William 
Street, City, London. A general Price Current, containing great 
advantages in the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, 
sent post free, on application. Sugars are supplied at Market 
Prices. 

i OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 

. the most excellent Remedies for the CURE of SQRES, 
WOUNDS, and ERUPTIONS.— William Patterson, of Little 
Ormsby, had a child, who, for a period of cight years, suffered with 
sore arms, which ultimately tiew to and settled in the legs, and the 
child became one mass of sores from the kness to the ankle. She 
had the best medical advice that the neighbourhood afforded, but 
did not obtain the slightest relief. The father was finally induced 
te try Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, «hich in a few weeks com - 
pletely cured her, and she has enjoyed the most excellent and un- 
impaired health ever since.—Sold by all druggists: and at Pre- 


Congou Tea ... 
twre Souchong 












































fessor Holloway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE PAST YEAR. 








NEW WORKS. 





: x 
A STRANGER HERE. A Memorial of one 
to whom to live was Christ and to die was gain, Second 
Edition, By the Rev. H. BONAR, D.D. Feap. ds. cloth. 


It. 
CHRIST OUR LIFE, in its Origin, Law, and 
End. By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, 


IIt. 


A HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCH OF HUNGARY. From the period of the Refor- 
mation to 1850: with Reference also to Transylvania. With 
— by J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
cloth, 


Iv. 

A SECOND SERIES of PLAIN SERMONS 
for all the SUNDAYS and CHIEF HOLIDAYS of the YEAR. 
Preached to a Village Congregation. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
ROBERTS, M.A., Rector of Woodrising. Two Vols. crown 
8vo, 10s. cloth, 


v. 

SERMONS AND REMAINS: Selected from 
the MSS. of the late Rev. W. H. HEWITSON. Edited by 
the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE, Two Vols. crown 8vo, 10s. cloth. 


VI. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD WILLIAMS, 
Surgeon, Catechist in the Missionary Expedition to Pata- 
gonia, Tierra del Fuego. By JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, 

VII. 

ALTAR STONES. By the Author of ‘‘The 
Faithful Promiser,” “Night Watches,” &e. Royal 32mo, 
6d, sewed; 8d. cloth, 

vir. 

A MEMOIR of the LIFE and LABOURS 
of the Rev. A. JUDSON, D.D. By FRANCIS WAYLAND, 
D.D., President of Brown University, Rhode Island, U.S., and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. Two Vols. 8vo, 12s. cloth. 


Ix, 

JACQUELINE PASCAL; or, Convent Life 
at Port Royal. Compiled from the French of Victor Cousin, 
Faugére, Vinet, and others. With an Introduction by W. R. 
WILLIAMS, D.D, Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


x. 
THE LAMP AND THE LANTERN;; or, 
Light for the Tent and the Traveller. By JAMES HAMIL- 

TON, D.D. 16mo, 1s, 6d. cloth. 


xi. 


TWENTY PICTURES FROM SWITZER- 
LAND. By the Rev. CESAR MALAN, D.D. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth, 

xII. 

THE LAND OF THE FORUM AND THE 
VATICAN; or, Thoughts and Sketches during an Easter 
Pilgrimage to Rome. By NEWMAN HALL, B.A., Author 
of “Come to Jesus,” &. Feap. 6s. cloth, 


XIII, 

HOPE DEFERRED, NOT LOST. An 
Account of the Mission to Patagonia. By the Rev. G. P. 
DESPARD. Fcap. 5s. cloth. 

xIv, 

IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST 
OF BOTH WORLDS? By the Rev. T. BINNEY. Crown 
8vo, 1s, 6d. sewed; 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, half-bound, 


xyv. 
LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN: delivered | 


before the Young Men’s Christian Association, at Exeter 
Hall, during the Winter of 1852-53, Feap. 3s. 6d, cloth, 
XVI. 
HOURS OF DEVOTION. Translated from 
the German of Professor THOLUCK. With an Introductory 


Preface by the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D,  16mo, 
3s, 6d, cloth, 











NEW WORKS. 





XVII, 

ABBEOKUTA;; or, Sunrise within the Tropics. 
An Outline of the Origin and Progress of the Yoruba Mis- 
sion. By Miss TUCKER, Author of “The Rainbow in the 
North.” Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


XVIII. 
THE SEVEN TITLES OF JEHOVAH. A 


Course of Lectures delivered during Lent, 1852, at Sandgate, 
Kent. By the late S. J. GAMBIER, M.A. Feap. 3s. cloth, 


xix, 

THE ETERNAL DAY. By the Rev. Ho- 
RATIUS BONAR, D.D. Uniform with “The Night of 
Weeping,” and “ Morning of Joy.” 18mo, 2s, cloth. 


xx, 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR: Illustrative of his Divine Character and Mission. 
By the Rev. A, L. R. FOOTE, Brechin, Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth, 


XXxI. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Author of 
“The Faithful Promiser,” &c, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth, 


XXII. 

MR. RUTHERFORD’S CHILDREN: being 
the First Volume of “Ellen Montgomery’s Bookcase.” By 
the Authors of “The Wide, Wide World,” “Dollars and 
Cents,” &c. With Illustrations, 18mo, 2s, cloth, 


XXII. 

THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING: being the 
Second Volume of “ Ellen Montgomery’s Bookcase.” With 
Illustrations. 18mo, 2s, cloth. 

XXIV. 

LETTERS OF THE MADIAJI, and VISITS 

to their PRISONS. By the Misses SENHOUSE. With an 


Appendix, containing the Letters in Italian, Crown 8vo, 
with Coloured Portraits, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


XXv. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By the Hon. and 
Rev. H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, M.A., Rector of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury. Feap, 3s, 6d, cloth. 


XXVIL 

THE CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES 
of the FOUR GOSPELS. Considered as revealing various 
Relations of the Lord Jesus Christ. By ANDREW JUKES, 
Feap. 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Xxxvi, 

THE PSALMS RESTORED to MESSIAH. 
A BriefCommentary by the Rey. R. H. RYLAND, Chancellor 
of Waterford Cathedral. With Preface by the Loxp Bisiuor 
oF CasHEL, Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


XXVIII. 

WHY WEEPEST THOU: or, The Cry from 
Ramah hushed by the Voice from Heaven. By the Rev. 
JOHN M‘FARLANE, LL.D, 16mo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 

XXIX, 


MODERN BLUE BELLES. By One who 
Watches. Feap, 8vo, 1s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


xXx, 


MABEL GRANT: A Highland Story. By 
RANDALL A, BALLANTYNE, 18mo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 


XXXI. 

THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. By 
the Author of “The Faithful Promiser,” &c. Feap, 2s. 6d 
cloth, : 4 

XXXII. 
MARY, THE HANDMAID of the LORD. 


By the Author of “Tales and Sketches of Christian Life.” 
Feap. 2s, 6d. cloth. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


% 

THE STORY OF GRACE. By the Rey, 

H. BONAR, D.D. Eleventh Thousand. 18mo, 2s. cloth, 
Il. 

THE TWO PATHS. A Tale for the Times, 
By the Hon. Mrs. FRANCIS MAUDE. With a Preface by 
the Hon, and Rev. H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, M.A. Second 
Edition. Feap., Svo, 5s, cloth, 

It. 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Etizazem 
WETHERELL. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth; and 
in Two Volumes, 6s. cloth :’also in Feap., with Illustrations 
by Gilbert, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Iv. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION FOR 
CHILDREN. Switzerland, France, Holland, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. By the Rev. EDWAR 
NANGLE, A.B, Three Vols. 18mo, 6s. cloth, 

v. 

QUEECHY. By EtizaserH WETHERELL, 
Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, Two Vols. 6s, cloth; also in Foolscap, with Illus 
trations by Gilbert, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


VI. 
THE DOVE ON THE CROSS, and other 
Thoughts in Verse, Fourth Edition, Feap. 2s. 6d, cloth, 
vil. 
SCRIPTURAL STUDIES. By the Rev. 
CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A., Vicar of Old Newton, Suffolk. 
Jighth Edition. 18mo, 1s. 6d. half-bound. Second Series, 
1s, 6d, half-bound ; together, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
VIII. 
THE NIGHT OF WEEPING; or, Words 
for the Suffering Family of God. By the Rev. HORATIUS 
BONAR, D.D. Forty-fifth Thousand, 18mo, 2s. cloth. 


Ix. 

THE MOUNT OF OLIVES; and other Lec. 
tures on Prayer. By the Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, DD, 
18mo, Sixty-fifth Thousand, 1s, 6d. cloth. 


x. 

A PLACE OF REPENTANCE; or, An 
Account of the London Colonial Institution and Raped 
Dormitory, Westminster. By the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth; 1s, sewed. 


xi. ; 
NOTES AND NARRATIVES OF A SIX 


YEARS’ MISSION, principally among the Dens of London, § 


By R. W. VANDERKISTE, late London City Missionary. 
Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, cloth. 
xi. 
THE HEARTHS OF THE POOR; o, 
True English Stories from Real English Life. By M.A.S 
BARBER. Second Edition. 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


XIII. 

MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. W. #. 
HEWITSON, Dirleton. By the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE, 
Linlithgow. Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


xIV. 

THE NIGHT LAMP. A Narrative of the 
Means by which Spiritual Darkness was dispelled from the 
Death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Macfarlane. By the Rev. 
JOHN MACFARLANE, LL.D, Third Edition, Crown 
8yo, 5s. cloth, 


xv. 

THE RAINBOW IN THE NORTH. A 
Short Account of the First Establishment of Christianity im 
Rupert’s Land, by the Church Missionary Society. By Miss 
TUCKER. Fourth Edition. Feap. with Llustrations, 
3s. 6d, cloth, 

XVI. 


SIR T. F. BUXTON, BART. A Study for 


| Young Men. To which is added, THE WIFE; or, A Mirror 


for Maidenhood: a Sketch. 


By the Rev. T. BINNEY. 
1s. sewed: 2s. cloth, 
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